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THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Brooks’s Shorter Course in Arithmetic. 


Especially adapted to the new methods of instruc- 
tion. It combines mental and written exercises, and 
is a complete series in two books. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic, Part 1. 


This book opens with oral exercises and object 
lessons. Every new saple opens with mental and 
written exercises which have a close relation to each 
other. Addition and subtraction are taught each 
step together as reverse processes and Multiplication 
and Division are taken togetherin the same way. 
The introduction to Fractions is easy and natural, and 
the exercises are of such a character as to attract 
the child and ow gh the information needed. The 
book is plain and practical. 


Brooks's Normal Union Arithmetic, Complete. 


The combination of Mental and Written exer- 
cises in one book. gives the book its name, * The 
Union Arithmetic ” 

This union will be found not a mere nominal one, 
but a reality. 

The Treatment is both Inductive and Deductive, 
embracin Scan and Synthesis. The arrange- 
ment of the work is strictly logical, and at the same 
time ee. being adapted to the natural growth 
and development of the poe. The solutions and 
demonstrations are so simple and clear, that they 
can be understood by very ss and even dull . 
pils, yet they are expressed in concise form. he 
reading and writing of dollars and ceuts are taught in 
numeration and notation This permits practical 
iven early in the application of the 


problems to be 
The book is eminently practical. 


primary rules. 

The applications of the seience are not the 
theories of the scholar as to what business may be, 
but represent the actual business of the day. 

In the study of the work the pupil obtains a 
thorough course in Arithmetical Analysis while be- 
coming familiar with the art of computation, and the 
application of the art to business. The same in 

arts 2and 3. Part 2, extending to Percentage. 


Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic. 


Universally used from Me. to Oregon, and recog- 
nized as the best. Contains many suggestions on the 
methods of teaching the study. A priceless gem. 


Brooks’s New Primary Arithmetic. 
Brooks's Elementary Arithmetic. 


An admirable work for a shorter course for pu- 
pils whose time is limited. 


For particulars, terms, circulars, 


Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic. 


Intended for schools where Mental Arithmetic is 
made a separate study. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

A theron treatise on the science of Arithmetic 
and admirably adapted to High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Colleges. 


Brooks's Normal Elementary Algebra. 


This book has been enlarged, and will meet the 
wants of those wishing to pass the examination of 
admission to the highest universities. 


Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 


A number of new theorems have been added, and 
the book has been otherwise enlarged and improved. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 


The best work on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 


Westlake’s Common School Literature. 


A little book of beautiful memory gems for which 
there is a great demand, 


Lyte’s Practical Bookkeeping. 


Gives a practical and thorough knowledge of the 
science of accounts, in half the space other books 
oecupy. 


Griffin's Natural Philosophy. 


Contains the latest discoveries in Electricity ap- 
plied to-practical uses ; also clear explanations of 
the various units used in measuring electricity. 


Montgomery's Industrial Drawing. In 3 Series. 
Montgomery’s Primary Drawing. Books | to8. 
Montgomery’s Intermediate Drawing. 
Books 9 to 12. 
Montgomery’s Grammar School Drawing. 
Books 13 to 18, 


These are pronounced by Artists to form the best 
system of Drawing published for school use. 


Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 
Delight both teach and upils as they are easy 
to atudy and to teach. 


etc., address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 530 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adopted for Use in Public Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


BOOK OWE. BOOK TWO. 
154 pages. 30 cents. 220 pages. 36 cents. 
ANIMALS, PHYSICS, 
PLANTS, CHEMISTRY, 
STONES, ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
anp SOILS. VEGETABLE “ 
By PAUL BERT. WM. GREENE, 


Complete in One Volume. 375 pages. 570 Illustrations. 60 cents. 


“ This work will be cordially weleomed by American teachers and students who are seeking for aids in 
elementary instruction in the natural sciences. The subjects are well chosen, and the mmplioity of the ex- 
riments and aptness of the illustrations combine to make the book one of great helpfulness in teaching 
he sciences in the lower Graces of the public schools. The lessons are admirably adapted to excite inter- 
est in the pupils’ minds. The changes in the original text, made by the American editor, are very judicious 
and adapt it to the requirements of our schools and for home instruction. Five hundred thousand copies 
of the original work have been sold in France within three pease, which isa strong guarantee of the supe- 
riority of the work,”’’—The New England Journal of Educat 
“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching of 
natural knowledge, as it is ome of the most remarkable books ever written for children. M, 
Bert commences with animals, as they form the most interesting part of the science of natural history, 
and that with which we are alread st acquainted. Plants are next treated, then stones and soils. 
After that the a paeee sciences are taken up, in order of physics, chemistry, and physiviogy. The lessons 
are succeeded by summaries, and questions are placed at the font of each page. There are plenty of illus- 
trations, which answer their purpose admirably.” — New York School Journal. 
“ We most heartily welcome it as one of our most valuable school-books,—valuable alike to teacher and 
pupil, — and one which will, we he awaken a wider interest in what has been happily called the ‘science 
School Journal. 


of observation.’ ” — 
Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TEACHING? 


PLACES are now filled exclusively by appointments dependent on examinations. 
You do not need the influence of Congressman or of politician. 
nation “is held, apply for the necessary papers, present yourself, and answer the questions asked. 


22,00 


No favoritism is possible. 
You have only to learn when the next exami- 
The appointments are made from 


those who stand highest, and are opem to women as well as to men. All the particulars as to these examinations, the places and 
dates where held, and how toapply, are given in the Civil Service Question Book, which gives also 943 specimen questions in 
Arithmetic, 575 specimen questions in Geography, 400 specimen questions in English Syntax, 100 each in American History and Civil 
Government, with full treatises on Book-keeping and on Letter-Writing. To prepare for competition for places at $1,000 and 
higher these subjects and these only are required. Any one who can answer the questions here given, to all of which full and 
complete answers are added, is ready to enter the next examination. The book is also excellent in school. Send $1.50 to 


©. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading Sehool Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them, 


den, The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 26 Join St., New York. 


Camden, N. J. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in announcing the publication from 
entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything else, has served to_ popularize the study of English 
history. The revision of the work, as presented in this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, Mrs. Alice M. Green, 
who also writes an interesting and valuable Introduction to the volume. “I have been very careful,” she says, “not to 
interfere in any way with the plan or structure of the book, and save in a few exceptional cases, ... I have not altered 
its order. My work has been rather that of correcting mistakes of detail which must of a certainty occur’ in a story 
which covers so vast a field; and in this I have been mainly guided throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. 


Green himself in his larger ‘History’.” Re ta 
To American teachers and students this work already so universally admired for its truthfulness, simplicity, and beauty 

needs no further commendation. For public school libraries, Reading Circles, high schools, and private students there is no 

ther English History of equal interest and value. 

" The book reer pre. nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, and is sold at the very low price of $1.20. 


Special terms will be made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. Correspondence solicited. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
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and Chemical Apparatus. 


MICROSCOPES, 


all Accessories and Out- 
Ste with every description of 


OPTICAL, 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Catalogues of Test I 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. 


ATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
y CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


mstruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


(Within City limits of Boston.) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ASTRONOMICAL 


TIVE 
HELIOSCOPES 


EYE PIECES 
AND MICROMETERS 


Number 


ap. “ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically a ON- 
Sev ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. Ail organs of our Tellurians, 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Special induce- Maps 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. PSs, . 
P, CARPENTER Co., Brattleboro, Vt. Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards 
These Cards have been prepared by an experi- ’ 
enced teacher for practice in Mental Arithmetic. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. Dustiess 
The set comprises 30 cards prunes on both sides. Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches Erasers 
arge figures on the opposite sida. Sample box wi =D. logue sent Free. 
iustructions for use, 25 cents. VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. Crayons 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fuiton Street, Boston. 
8. S. & Pun. Co.. 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by | 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


GouUu 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Manufactured by 


Send for Circular. We will send ma- ew 
chines on trial to responsible parties. — 


Sharpens both 
Lead and’ Slate Pencils. 


LD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


American institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 
NEWPORT, R. L, 
July 9, 10, if, 12, and 13, 1888. 


will ue vlicred from all the princi- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam. 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 
Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent oppor- 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated 
“City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
torie attractions. The speakers to be announced will 
include some of the foremost men in the educational 
and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 

LITTLEFIELD, Supt. ools, New 

MILTON HALL, President. 


Correspondence 


Chemical and Philosophical Mpparatus. 


invited. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


95 John St. and 
30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


ee LOWEST 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


SOLD ev ALL Taroucacer Taz WORLD. 


FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 
“Thre 
CARPENTER ORGAN 


ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 


Reliable Carpenter Organs 


patented improvements. 


struction, in exact accord ’ 
with the voice, and full of Andrews 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


gumsof $100 anid uperardo, 8 Interest 
Semi-annually sure to aceregato 100 per 


cent. ADDITIONAL at maturity. ea 


ood as Cold. nd for particulars, 

WINFIELD LAND AND MORTCACE CO., 
Box 136. Philadelphia, Penn. 


$ INVESTED 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS. 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first class school. For full par- 

ulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
ear, FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
n the West. A handsome stone build ing. A 
boarding hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 
will cost only $7,500. Terms easy. Illness of the 
President the reason for offering to give up this 
property and school. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


‘In a delightful New England Village, a very desir- 
able school property, with fine building and ample 
unds, ny adapted to a first-class boys’ 
arding school. prosperous school has been sus- 
tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 
by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
ce, On easy terms. once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine school property and day school, in a delight- 
ful N. ¥. city. The building is well adapted wits 
use, and has a complete outfit for schoo purposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class o portunity for the 
right man, who wishes a pleasant city home and a 
paylog school. Price of property and good will of 


ORCUTT, Manager, 


factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis-| Amdrews’ New Series of School Maps, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


The Greatest 


Inducements 
Agents 


EVER OFFERED BY ANY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Active Teachers wanted to represent our Publications at every 


Normal Institute in the West. 
Exclusive right of territory given 
For full particulars address 


LARGE COMMISSIONS. 
to those who mean business. 


OUSEHOLD WOR! 


FOR 
CASH oR ON|INSTALMENTS. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO 


BRATTLEBOROWVT 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 

A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, 
yitng persons to become teachers in Manual 
Training Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The course will be for one year. 
Applicants must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devotea 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 
Send for special anouncement to 

. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


BOTANY, HISTORY. 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN. TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF 
VARD UNIVERSITY, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Summer classes at Round Lake and 
Saratoga, N. Y. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


(CBANDLER SOIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Colege Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. EB. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and. Elec- 

tric Eng. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. ALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ply v. EO. GA ETT. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass.” : 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ape. Stare SCHOOL, established 
cement 0: education an 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 


For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. ae House), Boston. 
G. BARTLETT. 8 ipal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

For both sexes. or catal 5, address th 
principal, A. BOYDEN, 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Bureau of Educatio: 
Somerset Bt, Boste 


For both sexes. AT WORCESTEB. 
AGENCY DEPT. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., wa 
38 TATE NORMAL SCHOO: Mass. 
= a — BOSTON, Mass. S For Ladies only. Hor catalogues, address the 
J. W. ‘ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 


J. O. Principal. 
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Journal 


Vol. 


XXVII, 


Journal of Education. 


4 WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.0v. 


[Written for the JouRNAL.] 
CIRCLES. 


BY JACQUES LEROER. 
Joy-seeking wand’rers on the strand of Time’s sea, 
All elate with our powers of heart, hand, and brain, 
Swift words, we, as pebbles, in scorn or in glee, 
May toss without thought on the main; 
Lo! circles of influence, for blessing or ill, 
Each word sets in motion, with pleasure or pain, 
Eternity’s life-bearing ocean to thrill! 
Huntington, West Va. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
A PROBLEM. 


BY A. H. POORE, 
Given,—a priest, a prayer-book, and a golden ring; 
Given,—a scent of orange blossoms in the air ; 
Given,—an average man with handsome eyes ; 
Given,—an average girl with yellow hair ;— 


To find,—diameter of earthly love,— 

If whole of life be greater than a part, 
Circumference of promises avowed 

And all the angles of the human heart. 


Axiom— 
Add two unequals and unequals come. 
And added equals make an equal sum. 


PLUCK AND LUCK: 


BY T. H. DAY. 


Under the title of “ Pluck and Luck” Rev. William M. 
Thayer relates this incident in the life of Senator Miller, 
while collector of the port of San Francisco: 

“One day a ship captain came to my office in the San 
Francisco Custom House, showed me the undressed skin 
of a seal, and said, ‘I know where millions of these can 
be obtained. Suppose you fit out a vessel for me to go 
on a seal-catching expedition for a certain percentage of 
the profits.’ 

“<*T have nothing to fit out a vessel with,’ I replied. 
‘ Besides, I have no faith in the enterprise.’ ” 

As a result, however, Mr. Miller interested capitalists, 
and eventually the Alaska Seal Company was formed, 
every member of which speedily became wealthy. From 
this incident and the general trend of the life of Senator 
Miller, Mr. Thayer argues that it was pluck, not luck, 
that gained the day. 

While pluck, judgment, and application cannot be too 
highly recommended and admired, the general theory that, 
with a sufficient amount of these desirable characteristics, 
success in life is assured, is not borne out by fact. 

“Luck” is a word which has fallen into bad repute. 
It means the favor of Providence, which is measured out 
to man in a mysterious way. The writer believes in luck, 
not as the blind result of chance, but as the inscrutable 
will of the Ruler of the universe, against which no 
amount of pluck will achieve worldly success. Pluck and 
luck sueceed ; pluck without luck escapes the eye of man, 
though it is tu be hoped it does not that of God. Senator 
Miller had probably made a dozen unsuccessful efforts, 
involving as much pluck and as much judgment, before 
the fortunate sealskin venture. ‘The foresight, enter- 
prise, intelligence, and heroic industry of the captain” 
would have been unknown and unheralded had fickle 
fashion tabooed the use of sealskins. 


— 
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The lesson is not that pluck and industry will insure 
success, but rather that they should be maintained regard- 
less of success ; that we should do our best, and leave the 
luck to Providence. 

It is not the lives of “great men” only that are “sub- 
lime.”” Greatness is “luck.” It is the life of the brave, 
patient victim of misfortune that is sublime. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


BY SUPT. 8. T. DUTTON, NEW HAVEN. 


Shall education to-day be regarded as progressive? 
Shall all experiments be treated with fairness, and shall 
suitable moderation be shown in deciding what is to be ac- 
cepted, and what rejected ? 

It has seemed sometimes, in years past, as though a 
blight had seized our public educational system. While 
in the main it seemed to be in a healthful condition there 
were branches of the tree that looked as though they had 
stopped growing. They put forth but little foliage and 
the fruit was but half grown. Critics have claimed not infre- 
quently that there was plenty of book-learning but too little 
development of the power of thought and action, plenty of 
knowledge acquired, but it seemed to be undigested,—could 
be put to little practical use. It has been charged that the 
brain was over-stimulated, while the body lost its tone, 
and through this relation of an overwrought brain to an 
enfeebled body, nervous conditions were induced which 
were often fatal to all hopeful prospects of a successful 
life. Still others have claimed that a rational treatment 
of children must seek the healthful activity of all the 
powers; that the most effective thinking is attendant 
upon healthful action ; that the whining, droning, mem- 
orizing régime should give way to a natural, varied, 
and healthful program ; and that the best school is not 
the one with the least noise, but with the most work, the 
school that calls into play all the powers of mind and 
body, and makes a child’s eye brighten and his face 
shine with the glow of joyful interest and activity. 

How shall we receive these warnings and entreat- 
ies from philosophers, doctors, business men, and me- 
chanics ? 

Some school officers and teachers have already been 
aroused as from a Rip Vanwinklian sleep and have hon- 
estly tried to meet the issue. They acknowledge that 
the education of youth mentally, morally, and physically 
is a vaster undertaking than they had realized ; they be- 
gin to appreciate that custom and tradition like a crust 
have settled upon the schools, and must be broken before 
a reformation can be accomplished. It is to be regretted, 
however, that some will follow neither the pillar of cloud 
by day nor the pillar of fire by night, and will not go for- 
ward, but prefer to stay in the wilderness. 

While some have been trying to bring sunshine and joy 
into the schoolroom, what has been going on in this great 
American community? Such a bursting forth of enter- 
prises as the world has never before seen. Study the 
feats of engineering and architecture, the applications of 
steam and electricity, the improvements in machinery, 
the rapid strides in medical and sanitary science. Every 
year for the past quarter of a century has been marked 
by its milestone of progress. There has been progress in 
everything that administers to our comfort and happiness, 
and by reason of this progress life is the better worth 
living, and our civilization outranks anything before 
known. 

The public schools have done more than any one thing 
toward the accomplishment of this result,—they have 
done it in spite of their defects. By reason of the spirit 
which animates these later days, and because of the cour- 
age and perseverance of some teachers, education has 
been forced to readjust itself in conformity with modern 
knowledge and modern common sense. 


The central thought of educational progress with'a 
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growing child is, that the physical and mental powers 
should be systematically trained together. I say system- 
atically, for many say about this, that, and the other 
school exercise that it should be taught at home. Such 
talk is the quintessence of folly, whether it applies to 
gymnastics, drawing, sewing, wood-working, or cooking. 
The modern home is not organized with reference to giv- 
ing systematic instruction in anything except manners at 
table and general conduct, so I say that progressive edu- 
cation recognizes the necessity of training the whole child. 
It would give a training that is harmonious so that per- 
ception, memory, imagination, and reason, are all duly 
strengthened and directed. It would pay great attention 
to all methods of expression, and train the bodily powers 
to exactness and precision. To put it in other words, the 
great discovery of this educational period is, that action 
is the natural and healthy condition of the child, that im- 
pelled by curiosity and interest he ever wants to do some- 
thing. So when Mr. Gregory says, “the true teaching 
process is the teacher arousing and directing the self-ac- 
tivities of the pupil like a chieftain leading his soldiers to 
battle,” he is close to the truth. 

So earnestly has this principle been advocated, and so 
readily have teachers accepted it, that a great reforma- 
tion has been well begun in spite of all opposing forces. 
Schools generally are pleasanter and more inviting. The 
exercises are much more varied. The gospel of Froebel 
has laid hold on the minds and hearts of those who teach 
little children, and the mind is trained through and along 
with the eye and the hand. 

Without going into details, it may be affirmed that the 

atmosphere of many schools has changed. The teaching 
is direct and practical rather than abstract and theoret- 
ical. Instead of memorizing about things, they actually 
learn the things themselves by observation, investigation, 
and. experiment. Instead of being taught the precept, 
merely, they get the practice. At the very beginning 
they are taught to read thoughts instead of words, 
to reason out a problem instead of doing it by rule, to be- 
come skillful in the use of language, instead of in the 
knowledge of grammatical rules, to read and enjoy his- 
tory rather than to memorize and hate it. School man- 
uals have always advised teachers on the importance of 
teaching cleanliness. Some schoolhouses are now actually 
furnished with soap and towels, and hence, in these facil- 
ities for practical education are as well advanced as the 
Yorkshire school made famous in the story of Nicholas 
Nickleby. 
_ Now from all this the manual or industrial element is 
inseparable. It crops out everywhere. It is only lim- 
ited and checked by appliances and opportunity, unless 
frozen out by hostile board or superintendent. When the 
child draws or designs something, the very next step is 
to make it. The drawing is the plan, the making is the 
carrying out or accomplishment of that plan. 

Said a professor in Yale College, a progressive teacher, 
“ Any boy who carries through and completes a piece of 
work is a different boy from what he was before.” Here, 
you see, is the root of the whole matter. It is not cram- 
ming but doing that gives in fiber and potentiality. 

The period of educational history through which 
we are passing now is marked by thoughtful effort 
and experiment. All this effort and experiment 
is aimed at securing through activity a fuller develop- 
ment of the mental and bodily powers. ,It seeks to* 
emancipate the teacher and through him to liberate 
all those forms of action that are born in the child. Not 
to teach him a trade, but to teach him the elements of in- 
dustrial knowledge, and so exercise him in these as to 
give him intelligent appreciation of all trades, and to bring 
him into sympathy with all forms of labor. 

I have no disposition to rehearse an inflated theory, but 
rather to plead that these efforts and experiments may be 
treated with patience and fairness. Very little has, to 
my mind, been satisfactorily settled as to the best way of 


blending mental and industrial exercises, 
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Iam not in sympathy with any reformer or philoso- 
pher who sits down and evolves a course of study with 
manual attachments, and imposes it on a school or system 
of schools. The publishers of school books and some zeal- 
ous members of our profession want to have everything 
settled at once,—so many minutes a day for this, and so 
many for that. Harm is being done by this haste. It 
gives argus-eyed critics like Brother Marble too good an 
opportiunty, and, besides, does violence to a matter 
most important and fraught with many possibilities. It 
will take years to perfect a system such as we desire 
to see. 

What has been accomplished? Leaders of thought 
are thinking. When there is thought there is hope. 
Thought is the life of the soul as breath is the . life. of 
the body. 

There is also the general leavening of all school work. 
There is less machinery and more vitality. Less of the 
form and more of the substance. 

Opposition to the marking system has struck a high 
note for progressive and concrete teaching. I use the 
word concrete advisedly. When teaching is rational 
enough to deal with the concrete it becomes in a measure 
industrial. All the way from the kindergarten to the 
college there is coming to be an unbroken line in knowledge 
of things, forces, and principles. Instead of merely learn- 
ing what others have found out, the child is, to a certain 
extent, an original explorer, and uses his hands and eyes 
in planning, designing, and contructing. This appears in 
the application of drawing to every school subject so their 
expression is amplified and enriched. 

Another result is the discovery that where tedium of 
mental studies is relieved by occupation, the health of 
children is better subserved. There are cities and towns 
where five years ago there was much complaint of over 
pressure, resulting in morbid and nervous tendencies, 
where now there is no complaint. This result is not 
reached by means of a perfected system of manual train- 
ing, but rather through the changed atmosphere of the 
schools. The industrial spirit is thus bringing joy and 
spontaneity, without which any school is likely to do 
physical injury to pupils. It is not hard mental work 
that breaks down the energies and enfeebles children, 
but work under irritating and repressive conditions. 
Show me a happy, cheerful pupil and I care not how hard 
he studies, he is almost sure to be healthy. 

It seems to be almost unanimously conceded by phy- 
sicians that the blending of hand work with brain work in 
our schools is most desirable, considered on grounds of 
health alone. Such manual arts as carpentry, sewing, and 
cooking are now taught so as to be of educational value, 
and at the same time to strengthen character and promote 
domestic thrift and virtue. This is one buttress of our 
position. Let all the opponents of manual training argue 
until the “crack o’ doom” and their assaults will not 
avail. It was precisely this platform upon which the 
school board of London voted by thirty-one to six that 
“it is necessary to introduce into the schools some regular 
system of manual training,” and the rules of that board 
declare plainly that every girl in certain grades shall re- 
ceive twenty lessons in plain cooking during the year. And 
what branch has more in it to develop both the perceptive 
and executive powers than training in cooking and domestic 
economy? What infinite thoughtfulness and nicety in detail 
are called forth. How it dignifies and elevates housewif- 
ery and how it reacts upon and strengthens womanly char- 
acter. I have had the pleasure of studying this part of ed- 
ucation here and abroad, and believe the verdict of intelli- 
gent mothers is pronounced in its favor. The same may be 
said of sewing. I have seen the personnel of a schoolroom 
absolutely changed through greater care and neatness in- 
culeated in the sewing lessons. For a girl who can spend 
only six or seven years in school and is, perchance, one 
day to care for and train a family of children, can one or 
two hours in the week be better spent than in sewing and 
cooking ? 

The experiment with wood-working tools, while in many 
respects satisfactory, shows less tangible results than the 
course of sewing and cooking. A period of years must 
elapse before we can deduce a full and satisfactory con- 
clusion. I have been watching experiments in this direc- 
tion for the past five years and realize that results must 
be sought in the boys and girls themselves. Although I 
have not obtained as full data as definitely arranged as in 


the case of cooking and sewing, I am none the less confi- 
dent that the children are stronger in health and character 
and hence better fitted for the duties of life. 

I do not undertake to claim, as some do, for experience 
does not prove it with me, that when time is subtracted 
from arithmetic, geography, and history to make room for 
industrial exercises as much of these subjects can be 
taught. Manual training will break down if it is merely 
added to and not discriminately coérdinated with other 
studies through careful elimination and substitution. I 
do claim, however, that whatever is taught in arithme- 
tic, geography, and history, will be worth more to the 
child if blended with hand work. His love for school is 
immensely increased ; his mental digestion is better ; and 
his development is broader and fuller. We have to deal, 
in cities, with great masses of children whose worst enemy 
is idleness. ‘They often seek activity in channels that lead 
to permanent wreck and ruin. It is better to give such 
children some industrial training than to be compelled to 
isolate large numbers in prisons and reformatories during 
manhood, when they should contribute to the income of 
the state and not be a burden of expense. England 
appreciates the potency of handicraft as an antidote to 
crime. 

Public sentiment is certainly in favor of the manual 
arts in connection with the schools. The sentiment is a 
growing one, and no pleading of conservatism or inertness 
can withstand it. Some of the best things in our schools 
have been forced in by the pressure of an aroused public 
sentiment. The constant invasion of the outside thinker 
upon the “ trade-unionism” of teachers is the greatest 
guarantee of educational progress. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


BY HELEN M. WINSLOW. 


That martial victories must be supplemented by educa- 
tional triumphs is true of the civilization of any country 
or any race. Nowhere is this truth better demonstrated 
than at the school for negroes and Indians at Hampton, 
Va. Nearly every one has read or heard something of 
General Armstrong and his famous school; and to some 
the story is a familiar one. But however much one may 
be interested in the subject at home, a visit to the institu- 
tion is something of a surprise. In the first place the 
size and extent of the school and the scope of its work 
impresses one more in a day’s visit than months of read- 
ing on the subject. One gets a new idea of the capa- 
bilities of the Indian and the negro there, and goes away 
with a new respect for our “ down-trodden races.” The 
dusky faces beam with earnest purpose, and “ work, work, 
work,” is the spirit one breathes in the very atmosphere. 
About the place, and even outside the institution, there 
are none of the miserable, tumble-down shanties that pre- 
vail in the regions farther inlaad. In their places are 
comfortable, often pretentious, two-story, painted houses, 
with pleasant yards and flower-gardens. Many of the 
Indians and negroes are very handsome, and most 
of them have intelligent countenances. The difference 
between the two races is nowhere more noticeable to the 
visitor than when they file in to their meals to the music 
of the negro band at the institute. All the natural love 
of pomp and pageant in the negro breast comes out; his 
head is erect; every movement is martially correct, and 
he keeps time proudly with the music. The Indian, on 
the contrary, slouches; his native indifference appears, 
even under the most inspiring strains of music; and, 
although he keeps step, it is with the utmost lack of 
interest. 

In the Indian class-rooms, however, even among the 
least enthusiastic, one sees the stolid faces kindle with the 
dawn of new ideas and the effort to grasp ennobling senti- 
ments, although they may be struggling with words of 
one syllable. For many things beside the three R’s are 
taught here; and the principles of morality, the worthy 
ambition to become good men and women which these 
students imbibe with their daily lessons are worth more 
than anything else they learn. 

I know a little boy of six who began to learn to read 
last year. He had not pursued his studies more than two 
days before he flatly refused to read in the primer 
“Aunt Belle,” he said, “if you'll teach me something that 


has some sense in it, I’ll read ; but I can’t spend my time 


reading, ‘see the cat eat the rat’!” Sensible youth. In 
those Indian classrooms, I wondered if the Indian boys, 
six feet high, did not sometimes feel that same impulse. 
And when they blushed with shame under their coppery 
skin, at the failure to spell “ boat” or “ float,” I believed 
they did. Yet one respects and sympathizes with them 
for their earnest willingness to begin at the bottom and 
work up. There is, too, a sense of utter novelty, as one 
sits a silent spectator of the laborious effort of Julius Cwsar 
to write, “ What is a boat for?” or listens to the readings 
of Pretty Hand, Young Eagle, or Rochambeau ! 

Asa a rule the Indian girls were.more stolid-looking 
than the boys, though, of course, there were many excep- 
tions. Can this be accounted for by the centuries of 
burden-bearing among the women of their race? They 
say, “ We are here to learn to read and to work..” Both 
races work hard and study hard. The negroes pay some- 
thing for what they learn, that they may realize the value 
and worth of self-reliance and knowledge. Children 
make part of the great family, and are unconscious inspi- 
rations of self-culture and self-sacrifice. They learn to 
answer door-bells, carry messages to the lady of the house, 
serve dishes at the right hand of guests, go through the 
formula of imaginary courses, and a hundred other things 
which teach them self-reliance. 

Marvelous results of this school are being felt all over 
the South, and are becoming a power on the Indian reser- 
vations. Teachers sent forth create centers of respecta- 
bility, and prove that benevolence wisely administered in 
industrial work can in time receive back its original plant. 
The moral influence emanating from the Hampton grad- 
uates is probably doing more than any other one thing to 
battle against the special form of immorality which is the 
curse of the black race, and perhaps the worst result of 
years of slavery. 

Nor far from the school is a farm of three hundred 
acres given by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, of Boston, on con- 
dition that ten Indians shall always be trained on it. In 
the summer vacation the Indians who are at Hampton 
proper go out to this farm and pitch their tents. Without 
this retreat at “Shell-banks,” where they may gratify 
their natural love for an open-air life, it is doubtful if the 
experiment of their education would be a success, for it 
acts as a preservative of its health and freedom. A 
negro who remembers that his own mother was beaten to 
death has charge of the place. 

The United States government makes a small allow- 
ance for the education of the Indians at Hampton; and 
the Virginia government makes an appropriation for the 
benefit of her negro students. The State Legislature 
looks carefully after the various departments of the 
school and the methods of its management and _teach- 
ing and publicly record their appreciation of the fact 
that no other man could do in this place what General 
Armstrong is doing for the elevation of the colored 
people. And when one realizes that since their emanci- 
pation the negroes at the South have accumulated one 
hundred million dollars of property, and are educating 
(assisted by the states) two million children; that they 
are building their own schools, establishing colleges, and 
giving manual and industrial training to their children 
throughout the South, some faint idea of the scope and 
influence of Hampton Institute must present itself to the 
most superficial thinker. 


JUNE. 


O June J delicious month of June! 

When winds and birds all sing in tune; 

When in the meadows swarm the bees 

And hum their drowsy melodies 

While pillaging the buttercup, 

To store the golden honey up; 

O June! the month of bluest skies, 

Dear to the pilgrim butterflies, 

Who seem gay-colored leaves astray, 

— a the tides of amber day ; 

une! the month of m so 

Of shadow brief, of sunshine long 

All things on earth love you the best, — 

The bird who carols near his nest ; 

The wind that wakes, and singing, blows 
he spicy perfume of the rose ; 

The bee, who sounds his muffled horn 

To celebrate the dewy morn ; 

And even all the stars above 

At night are happier for love, 

As if the mellow notes of mirth 

Were wafted to them from the earth. ~ 

O Jane! such music haunts your name; 


With you the summer’s chorus came! 
— Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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May 31, 1888. 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


In the southern part of Japan is a small city beautiful for situa- 
tion. Hither came, less than a score of years ago, a humble and 
gifted scholar from our own land, who had the power to quicken 
other minds and set them to investigating. Students flocked about 
him, and his fame went abroad, because of scholarly results. 
Japan had recovered so far from its stupor as to feel the need of 
more light. So from Tokio, the capital, came a call for the suc- 
cessful teacher to leave his field at Nagasaki and hasten hither to 
work in a wider domain. For some time three French, three Ger- 
man, and five English teachers had in charge what was termed a 
university. Into this institution already some nine hundred stu- 
dents had entered. It really was then little more than a school of 
languages. But as the new teacher was put in charge of it, happy 
changes were soon experienced. It was broadened, and deepened, 
and ennobled. At this time Japan had become ready for assis- 
tance. Christians in Europe and America now caught sight of the 
dawning of a glorious day for Japan, and a delegation of teachers 
from those lands hastened to this country, that had been so long 
involved in darkness, setting up the standard of the Cross and 
offering to all the opportunity to seek and know. 

The private school made way for the public by preparing teach- 
ers and causing the people to see the value of an education. 

Henceforth, new forces were rapidly multiplying, and the cry 
was going up all over the land, ‘‘ Give us more light.’’ The mis- 
sionaries had their private schools; still they lent their hand and 
voice to encourage every public movement in behalf of general ed- 
ucation. They were instrumental, to no small extent, in introdu- 
cing a system somewhat similar to our own, making it compulsory 
throughout the land for every well child, from six to fourteen years 
of age to be in school. 

As the present form of government supplanted the feudal sys- 
tem, it seemed desirous to do all in its power to forward general 
education. The present Mikado has been wise in calling into his 
cabinet the most scholarly and influential men of the country. 
These have done their best to push on the noble work, and are 
planning for school improvements and educational advancement. 

In passing from city to city and village to village, the leading in- 
terest expressed is in behalf of the public schools. In Tokio, 
Yokohama, Kobé, Osaka, and Kioto, the schools are doing a grand 
work. The Japanese require English to be taught in their schools. 
They seem bound to have a knowledge of our language. In their 
universities [some of their best instructors are from America and 
England, and to hasten this work they are sending many of their 
most promising young men to foreign countries, that they may be- 
come proficient in the language. Perhaps the missionaries are 
doing more for the spread of the English tongue in Japan than 
any other one agency. 

The educational affairs of the country, including nearly all the 
schools, are under the control of the minister of education. The 
schools are classed as primary, middle, normal, colleges, and uni- 
versities, 

Three years are fixed as the minimum and eight as the maximum 
course in the primary school. The middle schools answer to our 
grammar schools, and the colleges to our hig and fitting schools. 
The university has departments of law, science, literature, med- 
icine, having special courses in law, physics, chemistry, biology, as- 
tronomy, geology, philosophy, political economy, engineering, and 
Japanese and Chinese literature. 

The Training School is for the purpose of fitting students for 
teaching. No one can secure a school here without first presenting 
a certificate of qualification from one of these schools. The uni- 
versities, normal and fitting schools, are sustained by central, and 
the others by local, taxation. Boys and girls are not allowed in 
the same schoolroom except in the primary schools. 

The salaries of teachers are fixed by the Governor. Parents and 
guardians are encouraged to be present at examinations. 

In some of the colleges they have departments, known as agri- 
cultural, commercial, and industrial. 

The following are the latest official educational statistics : 


Schools. No. schools. No. teachers. No students. 
Elementary, 29,233 97,316 8,233,226 
High, 142 1,133 15,690 
Normal, 65 714 7,270 
Technical, 103 583 8,913 
Universities, 2 194 1,881 
Others, 1,326 2,213 58,006 


Of these, nine are supported by the central government, twenty- 
nine thousand and eight by local governments, and one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three by private funds. 

The total outlay on these schools is estimated at 1,102,406,479 
yens, and a yen is equal to $.70 of our money. 

In the schools the boys go through a course of military drill, and 
the girls are trained in the use of the dumb-bells. On entering the- 
schoolroom and going out, the pupils are required to move accord- 
ing to martial rule. 

Formerly the schools were connected with religious establish- 
ments, and the teaching was under the authority of the Buddhist 
and Shintoist priests ; but now they are entirely separated from the 
church and are managed by the state. 

Japanese teachers are much better qualified for their work than 
I had anticipated. I have found the schools in charge of men, but 
have met a few women who are assisting. The popular feeling 
here is that women cannot be first-class. Man is the lord and 
woman is his servant; buat as the schools work on this error will be 
removed. 

It may, it is believed, be safely stated that no other country has 
advanced more rapidly in public instruction than Japan for the 

ten years. The seventy-four thousand Buddhist and fifteen 
thousand Shintoist priests are no longer the controlling power. 
Though the present Mikado is a Shintoist, he is not a bigot nor a 
man worshiper. 

Japan, with its million of gods, is asking for something that will 
give life, and because of this deep want the missionary, who comes 
to this land with the love of God in his heart and true wisdom in 
his mind, is welcomed, and has become respected for his good 
works. So to-day, it can be safely said that the leading minds of 
Japan have come to realize that the light from the West is ushering 
in a good time to their country, and so they are saying, ‘‘ All hail 
to the heralds of the Cross!’’ It is now clear to be seen that 
Japan is to become christianized. Already it has been suggested 
by the dean of the university that the fitting schools be put into the 
hands of the missionaries of Japan. The reason assigned is that they 
are doing the most thorough work in the line of education. The 
missionary educators are thoroughly alive here, fall of hope and 
hard work ; and what is exceedingly encouraging is, their schools 
are nearly all self-supporting. So the people are being educated 


to do for themselves, 
Tokio, Japan, 8, H. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ARITHMETIC NOTEBOOK. 


Aim to give the inevitable drill as great variety as 
possible. 

We have heard examples in arithmetic read with as 
much discrimination in inflection and emphasis, with as 


much expression, as a poem. There is real art in the 
reading of an example. 


-TeacuErs should give no written work, no figures, no 
mathematical signs, for the first year of their work, but 
so familiarize their pupils with the nature, the power, the 
meaning of numbers, that when they come to written 
arithmetic, they may understand something of what they 
are writing.—Superintendent Howland, Chicago. 

WE have seen pupils in Syracuse explain examples at 
sight without performing the operations at all. It was 
one of the best exercises we ever saw. The child would 
read the example and then tell how she would do it, as 
glibly as though she was repeating the multiplication 
table. It showed at once her grasp of the subject, her 
appreciation of processes, without encumbering her 
thought with figures. At other times and in other ways 
she was practiced on all these processes. 


Secure accuracy in addition at every reasonable sacri- 
fice. In a bright class, that 


was dividing by a divisor of 347 
thousands, we recently gave 625 
this example: Add :— 498 

They were to add it but: 324 


once, and then rise. There -— 

were forty-eight in the class 

and thirty-three failed on it. These things ought not so 
to be. 


In Rochester we 


8 multiplicand. 


saw this serviceable a 
7 
device for multiplica- 6 
tion : 9 
The teacher merely 
points to one of the 
multipliers and the 6 Each a 
11 { multiplier. 
product is given in- 5 
stantly. By going 10 
through the class sev- 4 
eral times, she gives a : 


deal of practice, and 
secures rapidity as well as accuracy. 


COMPOSITION TEACHING.* 
BY AGNES I. ROUNDS, CAMBRIDGB. 
IV.—DESCRIPTION IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


There is no sudden change in passing from the primary 
to the grammar school work. Descriptive composition 
for the fourth year is much like that of the third, except 
that there may be a wider choice of subjects, and the 
children will be able to do more with them. In the case 
of manufactured articles, points of interest as to their 
manufacture may be added. In lessons on plants and 
animals interesting facts about their habits may be given. 
The points now considered in describing objects presuppose 
teaching in form and color as well as lessons on qualities, 
and on trades and otheroccupations. Such lessons may be 
followed by paragraph writing, but the course as outlined 
covers the ground. 

The children may be allowed, at this stage, to use the 
compound sentence,—allowed because they so desire to 
string sentences together by “ ands ” that it requires care 
to keep them to the simple sentence until they can under- 
stand the correct use of something else. 

The description of objects should be exteaded and ex- 
panded in the fifth year, while the children should be 
led to see and to describe characteristics. Much more 
thought and power of discrimination is required for this 
work, and persons are perhaps the best subjects for de- 
scription in the fifth, and even in the sixth year, 


Description of appearance is the simplest part of this 
work, but in attempting it the children soon show great 
differences. Some will, in a few words, bring out those 
points which are peculiar and striking, so that the listener 
could not fail to recognize the individual. Others will 
fail utterly, at first, to see in what the person described 
differs from her fellows. Thus, in describing a person’s 
appearance the child may say of a boy, “He has black 
eyes and hair, a good complexion, and is short and stout.” 
This may apply equally well to several others, and one 
could never guess who was described. If, on the other 
hand, it is stated that, the boy has deep-set black eyes, 
with a rather fierce expression in them, heavy black eye- 
brows with a scowl that almost makes them meet; that 
he carries his head bent a little forward, and has the cor- 
ners of his mouth turned down; that when he walks, he 
goes with a slouchand scuffle, hands in pockets, and when 
he sits, always slides down into his seat, sits half way 
turned from his teacher, one elbow on the desk, and hand 
to head, there can be no doubt about him. 

This ability to select characteristics, though natural to 
some, can be developed to an extent in most children ; 
and such exercises ought to sharpen their wits. f 

The power to see traits of character is rarer still, and 
in developing it the teacher will be doing more for her 
pupils than merely teaching them to write. Success in 
life so often depends upon-the ability to see people in 
their true light and to judge character from its modes of 
expression, that these exercises cannot fail to be of benefit. 
The description of character as shown in appearance, 
habits, deeds, and opinions expressed would be impossible 
at this stage, were the children obliged to analyze the 
process by which they arrive at their conclusions. It is 
enough if they state facts as they see them. Thus in 
describing a girl the child might say : 

“She always looks neat. Her hair is combed and her dress is 
clean. Her clothes are ulways put on straight. She stands well, 
and she walks well and quietly.’’ 

‘* She is usually in her seat promptly at the stroke of the bell. 
She does work quickly, does not ask questions, sits in position when 
she has finished her work. 

‘She never plagues the other children, she never tells tales, she 
does not quarrel, she tells the truth, she can help the others in 
their lessons. She works at home for her mother. 

‘*She says she thinks it is mean to disobey the teacher and up- 
set the school. She thinks we ought to work hard at school and 
learn all we can. She thinks it is mean to make trouble for other 
people.’’ 

The child’s description is merely the result of an obser- 
vation of details, which, as a final result of her training, 
should become instinctive in a way, leading directly to in- 
ference, when the description of the same girl would be 
something like this : 


‘** In appearance she is tidy, orderly, self-respecting, and spirited. 
In her habits she is prompt, industrious, and obedient. Her deeds 
are kind, honorable, peaceable, truthful, helpful. The opinions she 
expresses indicate principles which are her practice.” 

The personal subjects for description of characteristics 
may be presented in various ways. Some one known to 
all may be selected for description by the whole class, or 
each pupil may select a person whom she will describe, 
leaving the others to guess who it is. The excellence of 
her description will be put to the test by the ease or diffi- 
culty with which her mates discover its subject. The 
illustrations here given must not be interpreted as advice 
to take schoolmates as subjects for description. That is 
usually a bad plan, but there are often persons outside of 
school who furnish good subjects. The teacher must, of 
course, use tact in conducting the work, so that no spite or 
ridicule may find a vent through it. After the general 
class work has shown the children what is required, they 
may choose for their written description persons who are 
not generally known, and, later, they may invent charac- 
ters. Indeed, many ways can be devised to make this 
exercise, which always interests the children, profitable to 


them. 
Descriptions of animals and plants make delightful les- 


owing to the difficulty of getting the first for examination, 
and the necessity for a powerful microscope in making 
accurate observations on the second. They may, how- 
ever, be described, first, as to appearance, and later, as to 
habits and deeds, as has been suggested ia dealing with 
persons, if the teacher is willing to take some trouble to 


get specimens and can give time to some of the exceed: 


sons at this stage, but they are not always easy to manage — - 
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ingly helpful and interesting instruction in facts about an- 
imals and plants. 

As in the fourth year, still in all this work of the fifth 
year the paragraph and the simple and the compound 
sentence are to be adhered to closely, so that, since the 
form is thoroughly understood, there is no chance for the 
guess work which is so fatal to thoroughness and accu- 


racy. “Slow and sure” is an excellent motto for the 


teacher of composition. 


PEACH BLOSSOMS.* 
A STORY TOLD BY FEELING. 


April 11. We went out to-day to see about the peach 
blossoms. When we got there, it smelled very sweet ; 
after we thought it smelled so very sweet, we listened to 
see if there were any bees, and we heard them humming 
softly. 

Then each one of us had a blossom ; first we counted 
the leaves of the blossom, and we found five on each, and 
they were the shape of a spoon-bowl, only flat. We pulled 
each leaf off the flower, and found inside what felt like 
little seeds on beads. They were on thin stems like stiff 
threads. We tried to count them, but there were so 
many we couldn’t. We put our tongues on these little 
beads and we found dust as fine as wheat flour on them. 

We noticed that the little beads were fastened on the 
stems on the flat side of the bead. 

In the middle, after we pulled off all these little stems, 
we found one that was something like a little stick. At 
its top end it was a little larger around than the rest of 
the stick ; we felt this with our tongues. 

Then we opened the little cup of the flower and found 
the little stems were fastened just inside the top edge of 
it; and the little stick went way down in the middle. 
We touched the inside of the cup with our tongues and it 
was sweet. 

April 23. We found the flower-leaves were all off, 
and the beads dried up. We pulled them off, and the 
outside of the cup, too, and found inside a little fuzzy 
ball,—or more of a cone shape,—about as big as a cotton 
seed, or a small kernel of pop-corn, and the little stick we 
saw before was fastened to it. 

Its fuzz was as smooth as a young mole, and smoother 
than a young mouse (not a baby mouse or mole, for they 
haven’t any fur at all). 

We think these downy balls are little young peaches. 

May 2. We are sure they are little peaches. They 
have burst out of the cup, and the cup is dried up. The 
stick in the middle is there yet, but it is drying up. The 
fuzz is rougher, and the peach is as big as a huckleberry. 

There is a little seed inside that is flat, long, pointed, 
and soft and bitter. It doesn’t taste as sweet as the 
flowers smelled in April. We think it will be the hard 
peach-stone. 


* By Maggie, Eva, Lonny, and the rest of the kindergarten class of 
the Blind Institute, Louisville, Ky. 


PLANT CHEMISTRY AS A HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDY. 


BY LILLIE J. MARTIN, INDIANAPULIS, IND. 


The peculiar value of science teaching has to do with 
showing the pupil how to convert what passes before him 
into experience. The thoughtful teacher of chemistry must 
have been impressed with the small amount of chemistry 
that could come either in the previous or subsequent expe- 
rience of the pupil. The subjects dealt with in most 
chemical textbooks are inorganic. Those that come be- 
fore the pupil and more naturally arrest his attention are 
organic. Certainly this natural interest should rather be 
encouraged than ignored, in view of the fact that our 
“ food, fabrics, dye stuffs, perfumes, drugs, and beverages 
are derived from plants.” Moreover, the last hundred 
years have been emphasizing the remark of Earl Dun- 
donald in 1795, “ that there is ne operation or process in 
agriculture, not merely mechanical, that does not depend 
on organic chemistry.” A knowledge of plants, then, is 
one of the first steps toward improvement in agriculture. 
Certainly improvement in materia medica and the indus- 
tries deriving their material from plants can arise only 
from an increase in such knowledge. 

These and other practical considerations first led me to 
ask whether what is termed “ the proximate analysis of 


plants,” with some important modifications, would not be 
of far greater value than what is now taught in chemis- 
try. A consideration of the subject from a more purely 
educational point of view has made me incline to this 
opinion much more strongly. The ever recurring ques- 
tions in chemistry are : 

What elements shall we select for study ? 

Which of their compounds ? 

How shall we group them with respect to each other ? 

In deciding to make a chemical study of a plant you 
have selected one of the natural units of which the world 
is made up. If you know one unit, you have acquired 
sufficient general and special power to investigate every 
other. 

Success in this work requires a laboratory especially 
fitted for botanical and chemical work. The student 
should practice upon a native, common plant. He should 
study the plant with a view to life-force as well as struct- 
ure. The strictly botanical study of the plant should 
precede the chemical study by several months. The 
chemical study should be in accordance with the scheme 
of Dragendorff, with certain modifications. We give the 
following curtailed outline of Dragendorff’s Plant Anal- 


ysis: 


I. The qualitative and quantitative examination of ash or inor- 
ganic substance. 

II. The qualitative and quantitative examination of organic sub- 
stances. 

1, Petroleum spirit extract. 

Ethereal oil; fixed oil; waxes, camphors, chlorophyle; alka- 
loids; volatile fat acids; aromatic acids; alcohols, 

2. Ether extract. 

Resins, waxes, fats, chlorophyle, coloring matters, organic acids ; 
glucosides; alkaloids; caoutchous. 

8. Alcohol extract. 

Tannic acid ; bitter principles; organic acids; glucose; saccha- 
rose, 

4. Water extract. 

Mucilaginous and albuminous substances; dextrine and other car- 
bohydrates; saponin and allied compounds; glucoses; saccharoses ; 
organic and mineral acids. 

5. Dilute soda extract. 

Metarabic acid ; albuminous substances; etc. 

6. Dilute hydrochloric acid extract. 

Parabin ; oxalate of calcium, ete; starch. 

7. Residue. 

Lignin and allied substances; cellulose. 


Before entering upon the details of the proposed study, 
a few words as to the material, apparatus, and chemicals 
may be desirable. 


Material: A common, abundant, and useful plant, that will give 
decided chemical and physical reaction. Later, each pupil should 
be given a different plant. Some of the plants should belong to 
one group and others to other groups. I will use the green cover- 
ing of a black walnut for an experiment. 

Apparatus : Balance, Bunsen burners, tripods, drying oven (for 
the three last a gasoline stove with an iron plate for supporting por- 
celain dishes might for various reasons be advantageously substi- 
tuted), porcelain crucibles, chemical thermometer, forceps, bottles, 
graduated cylinders (economical considerations may make it neces- 
sary to substitute bottles graduated with slips of paper for these), 
beakers, saucers, test-tubes, etc. 

Chemicals: Petroleum spirit, ether, alcohol, sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrochloric, and acetic acids, ammonia, sodium and potassium 
hydrate, and as many of the salts usually found in the analytical 
laboratory as may be convenient. 


Lead the pupils to appreciate that their scientific knowl- 
edge of the world comes through the use of the senses. 
Give them some walnuts, or have them gather them 
for themselves, and direct them to remove the green 
coverings, and dry them in the sun. They should bring 
you a written account of their work under these heads : 

(1) What I did. 

(2) What I saw. 

(3) My conelusions.. 

They will undoubtedly have among their conclusions 
some reference to the change of color of the cut portion 
on exposure to the air, and change of weight upon drying. 

At another time they will be told to pulverize these 
sun-dried walnut coverings. Leave them to do it in their 


|own way,—some will grate it,.others will grind it in a 


coffee-mill, still others will pound it in a mortar. They 
should be careful to have whatever they use it in per- 
fectly clean, and should make it very fine, but the teacher 
should not tell them this, but see that they discern 
it for themselves. Self-evident precautions should never 
be given after the first lessons. There is no time lost in 
having thoughtless pupils do work over again, because of 


neglecting what a little care or thought would have saved. 


Let a pupil weigh a porcelain crucible, put 10 grains of 
fine powder in it, dry at 100° C., cool over sulphuric acid 
and weigh, dry until weight is constant. Have him write 
answers to the questions as above: (1) What Idid. (2) 
What I saw. (3) Conclusions. He should calculate the 
percentage lost or gained, ete. Pupils should often com- 
pare their work with that of others, and determine why 
slight or great differences occur. 

In determining ash, let the pupil weigh a porcelain dish 
and cover, put 10 gr. of powder into it, place over the 
fire and incinerate, remove the cover, and burn till the 
carbon is removed ; again cover, cool over sulphurie acid 
and weigh. Make calculations and compare as before. 
The children should give the reason for putting on the 
cover, for removing it, for putting it on again, for cooling 
over sulphuric acid. They should think reasons out for 
themselves. 

For making petroleum extraction 10 gr. should be put 
into 100° of petroleum spirit, shaken several times each 
day, and allowed to stand for eight days. ‘These days 
will be well spent in the study of the ash. Filter petroleum 
spirit extract, measure off one tenth part filtrate, evap- 
orate to dryness, and calculate per cent. extracted by this 
solvent. Questions to be answered by pupils in writing : 

(1) Why put powder in petroleum spirit ? 

(2) Why filter the extract ? 

(3) Why not evaporate the whole to find amount ex- 
tracted ? 

(4) Why multiply the answer by 100 ? 

(5) What becomes of the petroleum spirit in evapor- 
ating ? 

(6) How can the petroleum spirit be saved ? 

Then should follow a study of the physical properties 
of the petroleum extract,—the color, odor, taste, reaction 
with litmus paper, stain left on evapor&tion on blue paper. 
These results should be arranged in the form of a table 
to be easily examined. The reactions should be studied 
in the case of petroleum-spirit residue also. The residue 
should be examined as to state, with the naked eye and also 
with the microscope. The shape of all crystals in crystalline 
results should be agcertained ; the effect of heat, the melting 
point, the subliming point, state after sublimation, effect of 
high temperature, should be observed. The effects of 
time as to odor, hardness, color, state, solubility in water, 
in chloroform, etc., should be observed. A study of the 
chemical deportment of the petroleum residue should be 
considered. The action of various reagents, both strong 
and diluted, hot and cold, such as sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, ammonia, potassium hydrate, 
should be tried. If salts are found they will repay 
study. Much of this work could be done at home by the 
pupils. 
The pupils will raise many questions all through this 
study, and the teacher should refer them to books, that 
they may learn to combine the use of books with experi- 
ments. The objection is liable to be raised that such 
work makes the pupils mechanical. No harm need be 
feared in this direction. Experience proves that it de- 
velops investigators. By this method pupils are taught 
to use their senses discriminatingly, to use books reason- 
ably, to apply mathematics skillfully, to employ various 
important instruments judiciously. Hand training in the 
use of apparatus is also developed. 

The chemical information is fundamental. The pupils 
have learned the difference between organic and inor- 
ganic matter ; that water is universally present, the means 
of getting rid of it; that compounds are separated by so- 
lution ; that heat is the great force employed to produce 
physical and chemical changes ; that substances are rec- 
ognized by their deportment. The elements usually 
found in plants, oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, potassium, cal- 
cum, magnesium, phosphorus, iron, chlorine, sulphur, 
sodium, and the combinations in which these occur, such as 
oils, resins, starch, and sugar, are the most important sub- 
stances for study. 

At least one new plant should be taken up each year. 
A search in Watt's Chemical Dictionary, or in Drugs 
and Medicines of North America will give hints as to 
what plants to select. The plants selected should be 
those having similar constituents and closely related, in 
order to show how the units in individual plants are 
grouped to form higher units. Classification should be 


developed. Evolution is being rapidly applied to chem- 
‘stry, even by conservative chemists, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, LONDON. 


The ‘‘ Company of the Merchant Taylors of London,” a corpor- 
ation of very ancient date, was one of those Guilds which were of 
so much importance in the Middle Ages, and the membership of 
which was often sought, for political reasons, by persons entirely 
unacquainted with any mechanical occupation. Thus the Merchant 
Taylors have in their list kings and princes. Among their employ- 
ments was that of making the royal pavilions and army tents; 
hence, their ancient coat of arms, ‘‘a pavilion between two royal 
mantles,’’ 

In 1561 this company founded the Merchant Taylors’ School, 
“* for the better education and bringing up of children in good man- 
ners and literature.’’ The number of pupils was set at two hun- 
dred and fifty, ‘‘ of all nations and countries indifferently,”’ though 
by 5 mpeuies of somewhat later date Jewish children were ex- 

In modern times the number varies but very little from the orig- 
inal plan. The course of study gives a large place to the classics; 
Hebrew has been from an early date one of the studies, and is 
further encouraged by two prizes. By the liberal bequests of 
public-spirited persons and friends of the school many prizes are 
offered, and a large number of scholarships, both in Cambridge 
and Oxford, are open to competitors among the pupils. 

The discipline has always been mild, and the school being only a 
day-school, there is no opportunity for fagging. 

Its first head master was Richard Maleaster, who held his office 
twenty-five years. He was celebrated not only for his classical ac- 
quirements, but his knowledge of Oriental literature. He was an 
author of some note, having written several educational treatises. 
He had much dramatic ability, and prepared several dramas for ex- 
hibition before Queen Elizabeth and King James. 

One of the pupils of Merchant Taylors’, Shirley, the dramatist, 
was himself a teacher of much repute, both before and after the 
Civil War. Beside many dramas and poems, he wrote a Latin and 
an English grammar. He died of distress and alarm at the time of 
the great fire of London, 1666. 

A pupil of the last century was John Byron, one of the writers 
of The Spectator, author and teacher of a celebrated system of 
shorthand. 

Lord Clive, to whom England owes her empire in India, was also 
a Merchant Taylor.’’ P. McA, 


VIRGIL’S CLAIMS TO PRIORITY. 


The recent notice of Virgil’s neid, in the Book Table of the 
JOURNAL of May 3, is worthy of being brought over to this page 
of ‘* Notes and Queries’’ and ‘‘ Classical Department,’’ as it may 
help to a solution of the question about which some are sore per- 
plexed, whether Virgil or Cicern should have the priority in the 
preparatory curriculum. If any one can speak as enthusiastically 
for Cicero, while the question may be left still doubtful, we shall 
all be instructed, and the general cause of classical education will 
be much advanced. 

Mr. John C. Rolfe, of the Hughes High School, Cincinnati, is 
quite undecided yet in his convictions, as it seems by his note in 
** Classical Department’’ on page 279. If he will write another 
article, showing a little more specifically how it is that one well 
drilled in the new pronunciation will never be at a loss respecting 
the place of the accent in words of more than two syllables, and 
how scanning and prosody will be mastered, as it were, before one 
reaches Virgil in his course, intelligent interest in this whole sub- 
ject will be largely promoted. One of the most eminent of living 

told the writer of this article, a few years ago, that he never 

new where to put the accent on a Latin word, and it was plain 
that the reason for this was that he had never been thoroughly 
taught Latin prosody. This is the basis of all the rules relating to 
pronunciation, and especially accent and quantity, whether we pur- 
sue the English, Roman, or Continental methods. And it would 
seem as though the sooner the pupil gets at the root of the matter, 


the more intelligent will be his interest and p 
Boston. R. L. PERKINS, 


THE BAD CHILD. 


In answer to a query lately propounded, I will say that how to 
deal with pupils of pronounced depraved tendencies is the most 
serious problem that is given the teacher for solution. Corporal 
punishment seems of little avail. We know of no better way than 
**to send the child to Coventry’ for the safety of the rest of the 
school. 

The teacher should work on the supposition that one decayed 
peach endangers the rest of the fruit in the basket, and therefore 
should be removed. ‘The child, on arriving at the school, should 
be made to take his seat, and remain in isolation from the other 
children. His recess should be given separately, and he should be 
kept as far as possible from associating with the others. During 
this time no pains should be spared to impress upon his mind the 
consequences of his evil action. Onatward submission may be ob- 
tained readily, but let the teacher rest not until she has led the 
child to personal action. If she can awaken in him one spark of 
self-respect,—the ambition to be pure and good, and to secure the 
confidence of his little world again,—then her holiest mission is ac- 
complished. For teacher and parent must learn to punish as God 

unishes,—not in wrath, not in haste, but that the erring soul may 
led to cheese and do the tight. K. L. B. 


- 
DISPOSING OF THE INFINITIVE. 


In the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon, April 19, Z makes the follow- 
ing request : 

Please tell me how you would dispose of the infinitive in the 
following sentences; viz., He obliged me to study. I was told to 
go. The noise of the water began to be heard. Please give au- 
thority.”’ 

Allow me, a stranger to your columns, to offer a word in answer. 

In “‘ He obliged me to study,’ the infinitive is an attributive 
object, following the transitive, copulative verb obliged, and limit- 
ing adjectively the pronoun me, the two constituting what is known 
as a double object. , 

In was told to go,’’ the infinitive is the direct object of the 

passive verb was told, the change from active to passive having 


been effected by making the indirect, instead of the direct, object 
the subject of the finite verb, thus leaving the infinitive, as before, 
the direct object. 

In “ The noise of the water began to be heard,”’ the infinitive is 
the direct object of began. Had both finite verb and infinitive the 
active form, the sentence would read, ‘‘ [Somebody] began to hear 
the noise of the water,’’ somebody being the subject of both verbs, 
and the in/initive the object of began. Changing the infinitive, and 
not the finite verb, to the ive, in the usual legitimate way, 
noise becomes the subject of both verbs, and the infinitive remains, 
as it was before, the object of began. 

Although growing in use, such constructions as the last two are 
still questionable ones, and therefore are not generally discussed 
by accepted “‘ authorities,”’ 

Milwaukee, Wis. H. E. B. 


ANSWER TO FRIDAY QUERY. 


The main events taking place on Friday during the Civil War in 
America are: The capture of Fort Sumter by Confederates; Port 
Royal seized by Unionists; close of battle at Pea Ridge; aboli- 
tion of slavery in District of Columbia; Unionists capture Fort 
Pulaski and Memphis; bombardment of Fredericksburg; end of 
battle of Gettysburg; bombardment of Vicksburg; amnesty offered 
to rebels; defeat of Lee at Five Forks, Union flag raised at Fort 
Sumter, and Lincoln assasinated. 

Worcester. M. 


RUTH WEEKS’S VOCABULARY. 


Ruth Weeks used the following adjectives: Little, blue, ready, 
tired, sweet, hard, soft, wet, small, afraid, dry, warm, cold, dirty, 
clean, nice, good, bad, pretty, red, white, black, funny, bushy, 
more, better, one, two, three, eee, hungry, smaller, , differ- 
ent, greasy, same, all, other, another ;—total, 39. 

These, added to the list published May 17 (I then accidentally 
— them), make a total of five hundred words as her vocab- 

ry. 


Kansas City, Mo. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


USE OF POSSESSIVE QUESTIONED. 


In the Wide Awake, a serial, by M. E. W. S. (Mra. Sherwood), 
bears the title, ‘‘ Those Cousins of Mabel’s.’’ 

In Henry James’s story, ‘‘ The Liar,’’ April number of Century, 
one reads, ‘‘an old friend of my wife’s.’’ 

examples culled from many. 

issue my protest against this perversion use of the 
ive. Am Tright S. 


QUERIES. 


1. How would the following be criticised by our brother teachers ? 
is) The United States is the leading republic. 
3 The United States is composed of thirty-eight states, ete. 

(c) The United States is divided into six sections. 

2. What is the capital of West Virginia? Our books differ. 

3. What are the comparative positions of Worcester’s and Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries as authority ? 

4. What is the plan for Southern teachers who desire to join the 
excursion to San Francisco ? 

Leesburg, Ga. 8B. 


Will the editor or a JOURNAL reader kindly give me some 
** memory gems’’ for a class on ‘“‘ Work ”’ ? 
Buchanan, Mich. INTERMEDIATE. 


Were there two Rousseaus, famous men? Please give the pro- 
unciation of the name. 
Westfield. H. 


Can the JOURNAL suggest some good mottoes for blackboards ? 
Galesburg, Iil., GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 

Pi’ broch is not pib’ roch. 

Derrinjer is not derringer. 

Pre’ amble is not pream’ ble. 

Preb’ end is not pré bend, 

Sti’ ver is not sti’ ver. 

. Squire is not square. 

In sur’ ance is in’ surance. 

A(l)’ mond is not al’ mond. 

Squd’ lor is not squal’ or. 

THE COLOR OF BIRDS’ EYES. 

Pigeon hawks, red-headed woodpeckers, pigeon-woodpeckere, 
king-birds, robins, blue birds, wood-thrushes, shrikes, purple finches, 
bobolinks, cow blackbirds, meadow larks, Baltimore orioles, crows, 
blue jays, pheasants, quail, and widgeons, all have hazel eyes. 
Owls, mocking-birds, cat-birds, and brown thrushes, have yellow 
eyes, while the eyes of the red-bellied woodpecker, cedar-bird, 
wood-duck, and some vireosare red, and those of the green heron and 
wild pigeon are orange. The common dove has black eyes.— 
C. C., in Swiss Cross. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The phonograph was invented by T. A. Edison, 1877. 
Theophrastus mentioned amber in his writings 300 B. C. 

The name of Saragossa is a corruption of Casarea Augusta. 

The invention of anchors for ships is ascribed to the Tuscans. 

The population of France bas only increased 500,000 in five years. 
Theeoren were first produced in England in 1802; perfected 


A. D. 808. 


The first authentic newspaper was published in 1494. © 

The first daily, Frankfort Gazette, in 1615. 

The first daily in the United States The Pennsylvania Packet, 
in 1784. 

The first continuously printed in America, the Boston News Let- 


ter, in 1702, 


The first bank was established by Lombard Jews in Italy, |; 


Gutta percha was first used as a coating for telegraph wires, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1848. 

The first academy for girls only, was the Adams Academy, at 
Derry, N. H., incorporated in 1823. 

A census taken in China, a few years ago, showed but four cen- 
tenarians out of a population of 369,000,000, 

The father of a Hungarian family lived to be 172 years old, the 
mother 164, and the youngest child 115. The wedded life of the 
parents lasted 142 years. 

Dr. J. A. Lintner, the well-known entomologist, of New York, 
says there are in the world 320,000 species of insects; 25,000 of 
these belong to the United States, and about 25,000 prey upon the 
productions of man; 7,000 or 8,000 of these could te considered 
as being fruit pests. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRor. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


SECOND FORM,—LATIN,—VERGIL, BK. L 
(First Paper.) 


Translate :— 
**Acole namque tibi divam pater atque hominum rex 

Et mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere vento, 
Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhenum navigat aeguor, 
Iilium in Italiam portans victosque Penates ; 
Incute vim ventis submersasque obrue puppes, 
Aut age diversos et disjice corpora ponto. 
Sunt mihi bis septem praestanti corpore Nymphae, 
Quaram, quae forma pulcherrima Deiopea, 
Conubio jungam stabili propriamque dicabo, 
Omnes ut tecum meritis pro talibus annos 
Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem.’’ 


Aeolus haec contra: ‘‘ Tuus, o regina, quid opies, 
Explorare labor, mihi jussa capessere fas est. 
Tu mihi quodeumque hoe reghi, tn sceptra Jovemque 
Concilias, tu das epulis aceumbere divum, 
Nimborumgque facis tempestatumque potentem.”’ 


Give syntax of mulcere, aequor, mihi, corpore, forma, propriamque, 

faciat, optes, explorare, regni. 

Translate : 

Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice re/ulsit, 

Am brosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos ; 
Et vera incessu patuit dea. Ille ubi matrem 
Agnovit, tali fagientem est voce secutus : 
** Quid natum toties, crudelis tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? Cur dextrae jungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces ?”’ 
Talibus incusat, gressumque ad moenia tendit; 
At Venus obscuro gradientes aére saepsit, 
Et multo nebulae circum dea fudit amictu, 
Cernere ne quis eos neu quis contingere posset, 
Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas., 
Ipsa Papbum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Laeta suas, ubi templum illi, centumque Sabaeo 
Ture calent arae sertisque recentibus halant. 


Give principal parts of refulsit, paluit, agnovit, datur, poscere. 
mpare imos, dextrae. 
Decline (sing.) amictu, Venus, aére. 


Give the rules for the quantity of final vowels and the principal 
exceptions. 
Give the rule for the quantity of increments and the principal 
exceptions, 
Define caesura, ecthlipsis, synaloepha. 
Mark the feet, the quantity of each syllable, and the caesurae in 
the following lines ; 


Velum adversa ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 
Quid Troés potuere, quibus, tot funera passis. 
Insequitur. Quem das finem, rex magne, laborum ? 
Classem in convexo nemorum sub rupe cavata. 
Perge modo, atque hine te reginae ad limina perfer. 


Write one or more original English dactylic hexameters. 


SECOND FORM — (CLASSICAL) — GREEK 6RAMMAR, 


1. Write more correctly : 
eretta Tov Kupor. 
o de aprakepéne Te Kat ovAAauBave 
2. Correct the following, and note the reasons for your cor- 
rections : 
a) edwke exeiva, 
ov eAvoe, 
c) 
d) AéAerrrode. 
8. Decline veipa in the singular, and mark the quantity of all 
final syllables. 
4. Give the genitive and voc. singular and ace. plural of pjrwp, 
Hyeuov, Onc, evpog. 
5. Decline in the Sing. obroc, uéyac, undeic. 
6. Decline in the Plural, 
7. Decline in the Dual, dori, éyo, and the Reciprocal Pronoun 
of the third person. 
8. Compare o096¢, dAnbic, 
9. Give the other forms of comparison for /doroc, pecairepoc, 
| 
10, Give the parts for the following verb-forms: 
11, Give the parts of the following verbs: ‘dw, KorTw, IvpcKw, 
12. Give the parts for the following verb-forms: *poc-jecav, 
mpogaiverat, éyduevot, dro-rerapéva, elmov, 
13. Classify the-verbs in questions 10, 11, and 12, according to 
Section 108 of your grammar, making any appropriate remarks, 
14. Give the Syn. of t:ua in the Present Act. 
15. Give the Syn. of 7pi/%w in the Perfect Middle. 
16. Give the Syn, of oréA/ in the 2d Aor. Pass. 
17. Give the Syn. of didwu: in the 2d Aor. Act. 
18. Give the Syn. of inuc in the 2d Aor. Mid. q 
19, Inflect o/da in the Ind. Act. 
20. Make a list of the suffixes denoting the agent. 
21. Upon the stem ypa¢? (1) form as many nouns as possible, 
and (2) classify the list thus made by suffixes. 


Lawrenceville School, Joun C, GREEN; 
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Aurelian was the first Roman emperor who wore a diadem, 
A. D. 272. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MAY 31, 1888. 


BaNnIsuH prejudice in promoting pupils. 

Try to have the genuine love of every child you 
promote. 

Sterp as long and as restfully as you can these last 
weeks of school. 

Secure the presence of the leaders of thought in your 
district at Public Day Exercises if you can. 


Tue Special Midsummer Number of the JoURNAL OF 
Epvucation will be the most attractive ever issued. 


“ Pustic Day ”’ is the best name ever given the exhibi- 
tion-examination day to which the public is invited. 


RemeMBER that it takes two weeks to get a letter to 
San Francisco and receive a reply. Write for accommo- 
dations at once. 


Dr. W. T. Harris’s Chicago lectures upon the Philos- 
ophy of History, were not only attended by the teachers, 
preachers, and literati of the city, but he was royally re 
ceived by the people and the press. 


Dr. L. R. Kiem, one of the JouRNAL’s most valued 
contributors, will soon be home from his foreign studies 
and observations, and ready for institute work, for which 
no man is better equipped by nature, experience, and at- 
tainments. 


New Hampsnrre is fortunate in having a Chautauqua 
Assembly at Weirs this season, from July 17 to 27, with 
an attractive program. The location is every way calcu- 
lated to secure the presence of thoughtful men and women 
from all parts of New England. 


SUPERINTENDENT HowLanp, of Chicago, issued a cir- 
cular letter to the teachers of the city, suggesting the ap- 
propriateness of devoting the afternoon prior to Decora- 
tion Day to special memorial exercises. Each year the 
schools make this a day for specially patriotic exercises, 
and the arrangements made this year were even more 
effective than ever before. 


Tue Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, under the 
lead of W. H. Ray, principal of Hyde Park High School, 
has sent out aseries of questions to the three hundred leading 
high school teachers of the country, seeking information 
of the work being done in the study of English. They 
have asked nine questions, several of which are sub- 
divided so as to make a total of twenty-seven questions. 
Any high school teacher, interested in the teaching of 
English, who has not received a circular, can obtain one 
by sending to us, or to W. H. Ray, Hyde Park, Il. 


Tux second bulletin of the American Institute of In- 
struction, with full details of railroad rates, etc., is now 
issued. The afternoon excursions from Newport promise 
to be far ahead of anything ever before enjoyed. The gov- 
ernment authorities at Ft. Adams, the Torpedo Station, and 
War College will invite the Institute to visit their works, 


The commodore at the Torpedo Station will give a special 
invitation, and will exhibit the processes of making gun- 
cotton and various explosives, will fire torpedos, ete. In- 
dications are that the meeting will be the largest in the 
history of the Institute. Teachers are writing from almost 
every town in New England, and from many towns in the 
Middle and Western States, of their intention to be pres- 
ent. The strength of the program, and the low railroad 


*| fares, attract teachers from a great distance. 


Lerrers from San Francisco emphasize the necessity 
of early application for rooms and board. The Colorado 
delegation has located at the Russ House at $1.25 a day ; 
and other states are choosing special headquarters. ‘The 
New England delegation seems not to have decided upon 
its hotel, and will probably choose according to financial 
preferences. Teachers should write at once to James K. 
Wilson, Room 53, Flood building, San Francisco. The 
rates are as follows: Palace Hotel, American plan, $3.00 
to $5.00 a day,—European plan, $1.00 to $3.00 a day ; 
Grand Hotel (European), $1.00 to $3.00 ; Baldwin Hotel 
(American) $2.50; Lick House (European), $1.00; Rass 
House (American), $1.50 ; Brooklyn Hotel (American), 
$1.25 to 2.00 ; Hotel Pleasanton (American), $2.50. The 
rates of the following hotels, on the American plan, are 
$1.50 a day: Bella Vista, Berkshire, Colonade, Melville, 
Renton, Windsor, Vendome, and Harvey. In writing 
the committee, state what price you are willing to pay, 
whether you state the hotel you prefer or not. 


THE HALL-HARVARD LECTURES. 


We had no thought of undervaluing Harvard College’s 
connection with the first series of pedagogical lectures in 
this country,—those of G. Stanley Hall in Boston, in 1881, 
—when we played upon the facts. There has never been 
any disagreement among those who knew anything of the 
facts, but those whose prejudices and ignorance have 
combined to prompt them to glorify Harvard in contra- 
distinction from the Boston masters have often appeared 
ridiculous. 

It is strictly true that an official of Harvard College 
first conceived the idea of such a course, made the propo- 
sition to Professor Hall, and President Eliot developed 
the plan, sought and engaged the place for the lectures ; 
and it is equally true that Harvard College was the finan- 
cial backer of the enterprise in case it had not been a 
success ; but the key to the position is that the official of 
Harvard College whose thought and activity brought all 
this about was at the same time a Boston master, and 
knew full well the need and the possibilities of such a 
course. It was this happy combination of Boston and 
Harvard that provided a course of pedagogical lectures 
that must be historic, and an audience, at three dollars a 
ticket, which was as complimentary to Professor Hall as 
it was to the Boston masters. President Eliot was very 
hearty in his endorsement of the movement, was in attend- 
ance, and made the opening address. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


The. business men pay the taxes. They dictate public 
sentiment regarding the expenditure of money by town, 
city, and state. Except in cases of reform, or of some- 
thing affecting special classes of laborers, farmers, ete., 
the judgment of the business community determines the 
financial policy ; the permanency and progress of the tax- 
supported schools depend largely upon the confidence and 
respect of the merchants, manufacturers, and bankers. 
They are not captious, but uniformly reasonable. They 
care oot they have a right to demand, that the 
schools teach business arithmetic, and the funda- 
mentals thereof, in a business-like way, making the girls 
as well as the boys accurate and rapid in essential proe- 
esses. | 

We have been slow to believe, but we have grave 
reason to fear that with all the advantages of modern 
methods, there are phases of the “new education” that are 
not only weak but vicious, not only mistaken but mis- 
chievous. We say this not by way of criticism, but as a 
warning, that we may guard against bringing a generally 
meritorious movement into contempt, We know that 


there was never a time in the past thirty-five years when 
the schools of Massachusetts turned out such rapid, ex- 
pert, accurate boys for business houses as when Walton’s 
Written Arithmetic, and cards, and Colburn’s Mental 
Arithmetic were the rage, when ‘there was a premium 
upon the boy who could add a column of forty figures in 
the least time with absolute accuracy, could compute in- 
terest like lightning, could grapple with the most “can- 
tankerous”” mental problems. 

One of the greatest calamities that ever fell upon the 
schools was the day, when in a high and lofty vein the 
leading teachers demanded greater supposed philosoph- 
ical wisdom, and finer-grained explanations of processes, 
retiring written arithmetic and turning the tide against 
mental arithmetic. If the present “new education” 
movement is not careful it will make the same mistake. 
We have about recovered from the well-nigh fatal blunder 
of twenty years ago, and the text-books have come to rec- 
ognize the importance of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, fractions, percentage, interest, and dead- 
in-earnest mental work ; if now we shall lose this grip, 
and “ water our stock” again by diluting with the most 
nerveless methods, it will ultimately send consternation 
through the educational stock market. 

We are prompted to say this by a statement made us by 
the president of one of the best banks of the country, a 
personal friend for whose judgment we have high regard. 
He wanted a promising boy, a lad of character, good 
manners, good penmanship, whom he could promote to a 
lucrative and honorable position. He asked the princi- 
pals of several schools to send him any lads who met the case, 
promising unusually good pay, with flattering prospective 
inducements. Twelve boys were sent him, picked boys. 
Their personal appearance, their penmanship, style of 
writing a letter, were all right, but he gave them the 
following example, and not one of the 


twelve got the right answer the first 3475 
time. He refused them all on the “car 
ground that a lad who, at the age of 4278 
sixteen was not accurate in addition 6943 
would probably never be reliable. 2876 
Whatever else the school does or aun 


fails to do, it must secure accuracy in 
the fundamental processes. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AIDS. 


Success in teaching the natural sciences depends largely 
upon having specimens for study and observation that are 
in every way worthy the occasion and the subject. It 
may be necessary to content ourselves with half-inch-edge 
minerals for the sake of having a sufficient number for 
individual tests of hardness, luster, cleavage, translucency, 
ete., but a child will learn more from a three-inch-edge 
specimen, since it reveals the thing itself, as a small 
piece cannot. In the same way a picture of a bird or 
beast is good, but a stuffed specimen, perfectly poised, is 
worth more. But, how is the school to secure the min- 
erals, the stuffed birds and beasts? This has heen a 
problem more easily presented than solved. We have 
visited several of the lesser establishments of the country, but 
though the answer has not been satisfactorily given by such 
observations, we are now satisfied that with a reasonable 
financial appropriation any high school, academy, or col- 
lege may possess itself of a thoroughly reliable, scientific- 
ally complete, beautifully arranged, usably labeled cab- 
inet or museum in mineralogy, geology, or lithology, in 
fossils, mollusca, anatomical preparations, etc. 

We had long promised ourselves the pleasure of a 
study of the Ward and Howell Museum of Rochester, 
N. Y., especially since the description in these columns, 
some months since, from the pen of Professor Dwight, of 
Vassar College, and after a careful study of the establish- 
anc our only regret is that our pen lacks the cunning to 
_ = our readers the variety, scientific accuracy, 
ow and mechanical genius everywhere apparent. 

‘ginning his career as a humble professor of Natural 
Science in the Rochester University, Professor Ward has 
won titles innumerable from universities and societies in 
vanens countetes, but his greatest monument is the array 
of sixteen buildings, exhibiting as workshops rather than 


4s museums, an almost infinite number of specimens so clas- 


sified as to teach the development of species from the 
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minute insect to the reproduction of the mammoth 
thawed out of the ice in Siberia in 1799, or one of his 
nearest kin. One of the most suggestive curiosities is the 
to-be- famous geozopticon now nearly ready for the Coro- 
nade Beach Museum, an ingenious exhibit of the repre- 
sentative animals of different climes. The fossil casts of 
almost infinite variety represent at trifling expense every 
rare fossil of all lands. In the vertebrate building 
may be found the skeletons of birds and beasts of every 
kind. There are thousands of shells of all sorts, and eggs 
of all sizes. The taxidermist has done his work well, and 
the array of animals from sea and land, from creeping 
things to birds of flight, is indescribable, and the skins 
awaiting the taxidermist’s art number fifteen thousand. 

The minerals are arranged for service rather than to 
gratify the curious. In one set is a series of specimens 
illustrating luster, metallic and non-metallic colors, dichro- 
ism, diaphaneity, refraction, and polarization ; in another 
they are arranged according to their fusibility ; in another 
by their specific gravity; others by their cohesion,— 
aggregation, fracture, and crystallization. There are 200 
erystal models in plaster, 43 in wood, 25 in solid cut glass, 
and others in plate glass. 

The relief map department was a revelation of art and 
scientific completeness. In addition to the ordinary re- 
lief maps, the sectional, geological, and mineralogical maps, 
especially of Colorado, were a marvellous exhibit of the 
utility and scientific service of what has been little else 
than a curiosity. One can see all the strata of any sec- 
tion of a mining country that has been carefully surveyed. 
There are also models of maple and cherry strips, of 
varying thickness, glued together and then sawed, carved, 
and faulted, illustrating every phase of geological activity. 

It would be a grand thing for every high school and 
academy to have the benefit of Ward’s Museum, but since 
that cannot be, shall they have nothing? By no means. 
Let the teacher and pupils of every class begin a collec- 
tion, and it will be the business of the next class to add 
to it. Growth is almost inevitable, but there must be a 
beginning, and beginnings are in everybody’s power. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Sapt. Ephraim Hunt, of the Winchester-Medford combine, is 
heartily weleomed back to this neighborhood by his old-time asso- 
ciates. ——Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield,.is warmly welcomed 
to New England by all educational forces. His connection with 
the Saratoga School of Methods has given him wide acquaintance 
with teachers and school officials, so that he is almost as much at 
home here as in Pennsylvania. Principal Ray Greene Hauling, of 
New Bedford, is to deliver an address before the New Brunswick 
Teachers’ Association in July.——More Boston teachers will be in 
attendance upon the National Educational Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, the various summer sch and Chau- 
tanqua assemblies than in any previous year.——Mr. H. I. Smith, 
New England agent for Clark & Maynard, has removed to commo- 
dious quarters in D, C. Heath’s building, 5 Somerset street. 

* * * 

Brookline schools and teachers are exceptionally happy this year. 
Superintendent Daniel appreciates the generous cordiality of the 
teachers in their recent testimonial, and principals and assistants are 
very happy in their work.——Newton has reduced the number of 
her high school committee to three, which greatly simplifies the 
administration of affairs. ——Cambridge is as busy with the arrange- 
ments for the new Rindge-given school accommodations, as she is 
proud of her promised prestige. 

* 


* 
I greatly enjoyed the Public Day exhibition of the Everett School, 
—Walter S. Parker, master,—especially the result of the ‘‘ manual 
arts”’ work of the year in sewing and cooking. Mrs. Sargent, who 
has long had charge of the sewing of the school deserves the high com- 
mendation bestowed upon the work of her little people. The girls 
of the lower three classes of the grammar school use needle, scissors, 
and thimble for two hours a week, so that three years of each pupil’s 
life has teaching and practice in sewing, the average ages being ten, 
eleven, and twelve years. The most noticeable thing in the exhi- 
bition was the fact that no one of the hundreds of garments ex- 
hibited was laundered, and the visitors were free to examine the 
wrong as well as the right side of the work. The least attractive 
work was the most interesting ; namely, the patching and darning. 
Thin pieces of delaine, with all kinds of ungainly tears, in all colors 
and mixtures, were darned so skillfully as to pass very well for 
whole pieces, and this by girls eleven and twelve years of age. 
Sixty-eight dresses with an even greater number of aprons and night 
dresses revealed the taste, patience, and art of the girls in hemming, 
tucking, gathering, and seaming, and above all in making button- 
holes that may well make thsir mothers envious. The elegance of 
many of these garments deserves high praise. But the artistic 
attraction was the display of tidies, handkerchiefs, scarfs, aprons, 
flannels, ete., whose drawn work, Mexican work, outline work, 
feather stitching, and embroidery entitles them to a place in the 
art rooms. The cooking of the Everett School was most tempting, 
the fruit of their every-day work. In addition to yeast bread and 
baking-powder biscuits, rolls, corn muffins, doughnuts, gi bread, 
sponge cake, cookies, custards, blanc mange, soft » jellies, 


creams, lemonade, creamed almonds, puddings, and pies in variety, 


there were potatoes, boiled, fried, and fancy served; roast beef, 
roast lamb, lambs’ hearts, lamb chops, broiled meats, cakes, 
dropped eggs on toast, lobster salad and baked fish. 

* 

Gen. H. B. Carrington, since his retirement from active business 
connection with A. S. Barnes & Co., is devoting himself to liter- 
ature, and will soon issue a volame of poems. This is to be followed 
by a School Reader, for which most thorough preparation has been 
made. His memorial ode and hymn, written for the twentieth 
anniversary of the First Congregational Church of Hyde Park, are 
creditable to his taste and talent. 

7 * * 

Prof, William H. Daniell, who has been closely identified with 
the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute for eight years past, has 
gone to Oakland, Cal,, to open a musical conservatory. Few men 
have a more enviable reputation in the musical world. New England 
parts with such a man reluctantly, both because of the personal 
and een loss, but every such contribution to the interests of 
the Pacific Coast helps to bind the country more closely. 

* * * 

Marshall Livingston Perrin, graduate of Harvard College, class of 
1874, the last two or three years, by official appointment, lector of 
Engtish in the Gottingen University, has been appointed instructor 
in the North European languages and literatures in Boston Univer- 
sity.——Charles H. Kilborn, New England agent for G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, and S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, has 
taken rooms in D, C, Heath’s building, 5 Somerset street, which 


is fast becoming one of the centers of the school-book interest in 
Boston.——John Kennedy, Canajoharie, N. Y., author of several 
widely used textbooks, and an institute lecturer of wide repute has 
been in Boston among appreciative friends for the past week. He 
has fully recovered from the ill-health which took him out of active 


work for some time, 


In looking over my notes I see I have entirely neglected to men- 
tion one of the most important local events of the season,—the part 
that the schools took in the twentieth anniversary celebration of 
Hyde Park. Mr. J. E. Cutter, chairman of the school board, was 
chairman of the general committee of arrangements; the high 
school principal, and every one of the grammar masters, were on 
some one of the principal committees. One entire day was given 
to the school celebration, the primary and the lower grammar 
grades having the morning, while the high, with the upper gram- 
mar grades, had the afternoon. There was singing of the choicest 
quality, and a variety of other exercises, with a formal address by 


the editor of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
WARREN WINTHROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 

— There are 14,000 literary men and women resident in 
London. 

— R. L. Bridgman’s Ten Years of Massachusetts has all the 
changes in the school laws of the state during the past ten years. 

— The house in which General Grant was born has been leased, 
and will be on exhibition at the approaching centennial exposition 
in Cincinnati. 

— Queen Victoria was a pupil of the great Lablache, who used 
to say that if she was not Queen of England she might have been 
a queen of song. 

— John Preston True’s serial ‘‘ Drill, now running in St. Nich- 
olas, deals with the military school problem, its uses and abuses, 
in an interesting style. 

— Michigan University has established a course in the Art of 
Dramatic Writing, and Prof. Alfred Hennequin is teaching the 
Ann Arbor students how to write plays. 

— A very curious bird’s nest has recently been found near the 
town of Soleure, Switzerland. It is constructed entirely of the im- 
perfect watch springs thrown out from the workshops. 

— A marble tablet has been placed on the front of the house at 
No. 203 Main street, Charlestown, Mass., bearing this inscription : 

‘* Here was born Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 27 April, 1791; 
Inventor of the Electric Telegraph.”’ 

— Prof. William RK. Harper, of Yale, will hold six summer 
schools for the study of Hebrew this year,—at Newton Center, 
Mass. ; at Philadelphia, Pa.; at the University of Virginia; at 
Chicago, Ill., and twice at Chautauqua, N. Y. ; 

—In The American Geologist for May, Prof. W. Edgar Taylor, 
of the Peru Normal School, Neb., published an excellent paper on 
**Geology in Our Preparatory Schools,” giving many suggestions 
and much direct information for giving geological instruction. The 
paper has been issued in leaflet form, and any teacher interested in 


the subject can havea copy by sending his address and a stamp to} j 


Professor Taylor. 

— Three of Sir Walter Scott’s works, The Bride of Lammermoor, 
A Legend of Montrose, and Ivanhoe, were dictated during a severe 
illness ; and it is said that after his restoration to health every cir- 
cumstance of their composition had escaped his memory, and he 
read them with the same sense of novelty as if he had been one of 
the general public. He himself said of The Bride of Lammermoor 
that he did not recollect one single incident, character, or conver- 
sation it contained. : 

— W. W. Story, the poet and sculptor, might almost be 
called Lowell’s twin, for they were born on the same month 
of the same year, were graduated from Harvard College in 
the same class, and both studied law, only to leave the learned pro- 
fession at the call of the Muses. When Lowell wrote his article 
for Putnam’s Monthly, entitled ‘‘ Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” 
he arranged it in the form of a letter addressed to ‘‘ Edelmann 
Story,’’—as a Swiss innkeeper had once construed the name of 
this intimate friend, ‘‘ William Story.”” The delightful poem, ‘‘An 
Invitation,” is doubtless addressed to the game friend.—Book 


Chat. 


SPICE. 


VOLAPUK. 


I heard about the Volapuk, 

And thought the world in monstrous luck 
That etymologists should chuck 

Us such a dainty, darling duck 

Of language as the Volapuk. 


I wrote some verse on Volapuk, 

With whose rare virtues I was struck, 
(Tho’ in the mire the Muse she stuck) 
And rhymed it to the useless truck. 

I thought all things but Volapuk. 


When I, elate with hope, thro’ bleak, 
Bare, journalistic wastes did seek 

A friendly editor, and eke 

Did read my rhyme, he had the ‘‘ cheek”’ 

To say, ‘‘ Pronounce, please, Véhlapeek 


I know a little maiden fair, 
Of glances shy and sweet, 
Who dwells within a cottage where 
The woods and heather meet ; 
And one especial reason why 
Her favor I would seek 
Is that she’s learned quite fluently 
To prattle Volapiik. 


’Tis true I’m not quite sure about 
Some other minor points ; 

For instance, as to cooking trout, 
Or roasting juicy joints. 

In culinary matters she 
May be a little weak, 

But then she takes the cake, you see, 
At talking Volapiik. 


This maiden has an army, quite, 
Of suitors in her train, 
Although it seems her great delight 
To treat them with disdain. 
And when apon each other they 
ire vengeance try to reek, 
She deems it but a ’cute by-play 
And laughs in Volapiik. 


And so my mind’s in doubtful frame 
About what plan to try, 

Although ’tis my ambitious aim 
To win her by and by. 

I guess I’ll ask her for her hand 

n Sanscrit or in Greek, 

Perhaps her lips she'll pucker and 

Say ‘‘ yes’’ in Volapiik. 


Islington, Mass. EMILE PICKHARDT. 


THE CHILDREN SAID SO. 


A Boston boy was telling his father one day of a schoolmate’s 
attempt to sing. ‘‘And time,’ said the ten-year-old in deep pe 
“* Why, he didn’t keep any better time thau a cow when a dog’s 
running after her!’’ 

‘* What is the earth ?’’ queried the master of a grammar school, 
the other day. Anda small boy rose and meekly answered, ‘‘ Mas- 
sachusetts.’’ He was a Cambridge boy. 

A little Western boy says his father has bought a Buchanan-top 
buggy. His father’s bargain was for a canopy-top carriage. 

Our baby heard them tell about looking in the paper to see what 
**the weather will be to-morrow.”’ Sorely puzzled she crept to her 
mother’s side, and looking up in her face, queried, ‘‘ Does God 
make the paper, mamma ?”’ 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 23 to May 28 Inclusive.) 


— Hailstorm in Kansas, 

— Locust plague at Algiers. 

— Threatened revolution in Hayti. 

— Gasometer explosion at Montreal. 

— General Sheridan sick unto death. 

— A national bar association projected. 

— Emperor Frederick to travel a little. 

— The C. B. & Q. strike formally declared off. 

— Lyman Abbott accepts the Plymouth pulpit. 

— Terrible explosion in a cartridge factory near Paris. 

— French conservatives trying to dissolve parliament. 

— Dr. J. H. Vincent made bishop of the M. E. church. 

— Revolt among the natives of Tahiti inst the French. 

— Henry George will stump New York State for Cleveland. 
— The President addresses the Presbyterians at Philadelphia. 
— Over 103 fishermen lost their lives in the recent gale off Ire- 


land. 
— Laying of the corner-stone of the Catholic University at Wash- 


ington. 

— Decision of the Supreme Court releases the Chinamen at 
Sydney. 

poy between Indian officials and cattle men in Indian 
Territory. 

a Catholics warned by the Bishop of Limerick not to attend 

—A pe republican demonstration in Paris with resolutions 
hostile to Boulangerism. 

— Mayor seni of Gloucester, Mass., resigns his office rather 
than sign a liquor license. 

= Sane baktoad — made homeless by the burning of the 
village of Harlan, in Roumania. 

— Opening of Victoria Park at Niagara, on the 24th, the 69th | 
anniversary of the Queen’s birthday. 

— Presbyterian General Assembly unanimously vote for union 
with the southern branch of the church. } 

—A serious relapse in the condition of Dom Pedro. Stricken 
with paralysis. Improving according to last reports. 

—A resolution condemning anarchy and denouncing revolution 
by force sustained in the National Turnerbund Convention after a 
hot debate lasting four hours. The vote stood 369 to 208. 

— At the laying of the cornerstone of the Confederate monu- 
ment at Jackson, Miss., Jeff Davis's daughter was publicly presented 


with a silver crown for her father, who was unable to be present 


through ‘ll-health, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE, 


Y the present variet in the size and form of printing paper, 
4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being length. } 


Inrropuction To THE Stupy oF LITERATURE. 
By George C. S. Southworth. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 194 pp., 7 x 4}. 

Perspective is one of the greatest needs, as it is one of the most 
difficult attainments, in the study of English literature. Professor 
Southworth in these lectures has done the student good service in 
aiding him to reach the standpoint from which he views any period 
or production in the literary advance of England. What the best 
introductory advice is to the study of drawing, what the base line is 
to the civil engineer, these lectures may easily be made to the stu- 
dent of English literature. We regret the absence of an index, of 
running titles, and heads of chapters. There is nothing inviting in 
the book till one begins to read it; but from the first sentence it 
is interesting, otherwise its omissions would be serious. 
McGurrey’s ALTERNATE FirrH Reaper. Cincinnati 

and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 304 pp., 74 x5. 

We have already spoken more than once of the tact, good taste, 
sound philosophy, and wise methods of this series of Alternate 
Readers. We need only add that every valuable feature from the 
other books is retained, and in some respects improved in this higher 
reader. The selections are from the great writers, as should be 
the case with supplementary work. The following are represented : 
Whittier, Thoreau, Bancroft, Beecher, Browning, Burke, Byron, 
Campbell, Carlyle, Channing, Lydia Child, Coleridge, Cooper, 
Cowper, Mrs. Muloch-Craik, George W. Curtis, Richard Henry 
Dana, Dickens, Disraeli, Emerson, Edward Everett, Grote, Haw- 
thorne, Helen Hunt Jackson, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Longfel- 
low, Macaulay, Donald G. Mitchell, Theodore Parker, Francis 
Parkman, Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Shillaber, Taine, Tennyson, 
and Thackeray. 

Monsieur Morre. By Grace King. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 327 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

George W. Cable bas a fair rival in Miss King. Mr. Cable owes 
not a little of his fame to the friendship of Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mark Twain, and their literary associates; and it signifies much 


Summer Lecenps. By Rudolph Baumbach. Trans- 
lated by Helen B. Dole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 287 
p., 7x4}. 

fairy legends are the most delicious tales we have read for 
ie Chilares will be pleased with them, but only grown people 
will thoroughly appreciate and enjoy ‘‘ The Ass’s Spring, where 
the ass and goose, transformed into a youth and maiden were ee 
ried, the story of the blue-stockin and The 
Dwarf,”’ in which charming m are so delightfully | 
while one can only say of ‘‘ The Happy Marriage, If I co: 
have written that myself ! ”’ 
My Lirrie Girt. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 432 pp., 8} x 6. Price, $1.50. 
Philip Durnford, the central figure in this book, is a colored 
Creole, a native of Palmiste, and ‘* the greater part of the novel, 
as the author’s preface says, ‘‘ shows the development of the baser 
qualities, and the suppression of the nobler, which result from the 
ever-present knowledge of a fancied degradation in a sensitive 
mind.” Philip suppresses the *‘ nobler” qualities of his soul so far 
as to contract a mock marriage with “‘ my little girl’’ (another of 
Mesars. Besant & Rice’s young ladies brought up by a whimsical 
guardian) to steal his half brother’s estate, to repudiate his own 
mother and to drink himself to death in Palmiste after a disreputa- 
ble career in England. The novel reader will find lenty of start- 
ling incidents in the pages of this volume, but his tion of his 
fellows will hardly be enhanced by its perusal. 


Tue SumMeRtEss SEA AND OrneR Poems. By John 
mg? Campbell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 246 
834 

whe ue a new aspirant for poetic fame, who, having written 
for various newspapers and periodicals under the nom de lume of 
Arthar E. Silverthorne, collects these waifs, companions with them a 
number of new ones, and issues a volume of sixty brief poems rang- 
ing through a wide field of sense and sentiment. The first poem, 
his first also, was dedicated to his teacher in South Medfield at the 
age of eleven. 


Mr. C. Powett Karr, a graduate of the School of 
Mines, Columbia College, has in preparation a Manual of American 
Colleges, which proposes to give in classified form all the leading 
colleges, universities, technical and professional schools, their re- 
quirements for admission. courses of study, cost of tuition and liv- 
ing expenses. It is to be issued from the press of William T, Com- 


for Charles Dadley Warner to say of this strikingly dramatic story | stock, New York. 


that it is the best story yet made of interior Creole life in New 
Orleans, and to speak of Miss King as having a strength and ten- 
derness rarely united, a power of imagination to dignify real life, 
and astyle wholly original and full of charm. The book has every 
element of fascination that we have been taught to anticipate in the 
records of Creole life; and the revelation of New Orleans ways and 
means, while less surprising than they would have been ten years 
ago are more attractive as confirmatory of what has been told us by 
. Cable. 


A New Rostnson Crusor. By W.L. Alden. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 147 pp., 644x5. 

This is by far the best Robinson Crusoe, Junior, that has yet 
appeared. It has all the elements of Crusoe, Senior, with a deal 
of Mark Twainism mixed in without a smile in the pen of the 
author. James Robinson Crusoe, the grandson of the original 
Crusoe, takes a sea voyage on which he saves Mike Flanagan, the 
son of Michael Flanagan, and the nephew of Patrick Flanagan, of 
Cork, Ireland, from a flogging. In time of shipwreck, Mike re- 
turns the compliment by saving Crusoe, and with the hulk of the 
stranded vessel they make their home on a lovely uninhabited 
island. The rest of the story must be read to be appreciated, and 
the reading would lose much of its force but for the illustra- 
tions that are simply matchless. It is indeed a new Robinson Cru- 
soe, but it is thoroughly seasoned with the old. 

His Broken Sworp. By Winnie Louise Taylor. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 354 pp., 74¢x5. Price, $1.25. 
The keynote of this book is the effect of punishment on the 

offenders against Jaw. Colonel Allston hears his betrothed, Kath- 
arine Kennard, spoken of insultingly by a discarded lover. In a fit 
of passion he strikes the man, and, as it chances, kills him. Alliston 
refuses a trial and serves out his sentence in prison as a murderer. 
Miss Kennard marries him after his sentence, and during his confine- 
ment visits him as often as possible, and acts as friend and counselor 
tothe other prisoners. The author’s subject is a delicate one, and it 
is pardonable to question some of her theories when applied to 
life outside a novel, to others than a ‘‘ picked” class of men, but 
the cry of humanity is loud, and whoever sincerely attempts an an- 
swer is entitled to a respectful and thoughtful hearing. 


THE PEOPLE OF IsragL. By Ernest Renan. 
ton: Roberts Brothers, 362 pp., 844x6. Price, $2.50. 
This, the first of the three works atk M. Renan proposes to 
publish on the origin of Christianity, deals with the patriarchal 
age, bringing the Israelites from nomadic time down to the reign of 
David. _ 1t goes without saying that such a book, written by such an 
author is of great interest, but its radical iconoclasm will displease 
many readers. M. Renan holds that the Old Testament is largely 
made from om and legends having lost nothing in the centuries 
when these tales were transmitted orally from generation to gener- 
ation, while David is to him, ‘‘ the outlaw of Adullam and Ziklag.’’ 
The second and third volumes of the series are in preparation, and 
the reader of the first will look for them with curiosity. 
ETERNAL ATONEMENT. By Roswell Dwight Hitchcock 
D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 
_ Dr. Hitchcock was one of the greatest sermonizers, but he pu 
lished little, and, what is more unfortunate, voluntarily ped ten 
the manuscript of all bat thirty of his sermons. From these, nine- 
teen have been s:lected to make this volume. He was a keen 
thinker, independent in spirit, grand in his purpose, co’ us in 
utterances; and these sermons, the best fruit of a noble life- 
work, will not only gladden his personal friends and admirers, but 
yng my materially to the best utterances of the religious thought of 


Tue Scnotemaster. By Roger Ascham. Edited by 

Edward Arber. Boston: Willard Small. 317 pp., 7x4. 

Mr. Small is indispensable to the teachers of the city. Long may 
he live and prosper or the professional advancement and personal 
delight of the fraternity. His issuance of this volume is only an- 
other tie to bind him to the brotherhood. It is too late in the 
world’s history for this book to need praise ; and it is too late in 
aoe Boston for one of Mr, Small’s publications to need 
commen 


Mr.*Fiemine H. Reve of Chicago, publishes from 
the pen of Rev. R. T. Cross, a series of short talks on the crystal, 
under the title Clear as Crystal. 


AccIDENTs AND EmerGencigs, Dr. Charles W. Dulle’s 
Manual of the Treatment of Surgical and other Injuries, in the Ab- 
sence of a Physician (Blackiston, Son, & Co., Philadelphia, 75 cts.), 
has reached its third edition, and been enlarged and improved. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have just issued the second book 
in the series of ‘‘ Practical Lessons in the Use of English,’’ by 
Mary F. Hyde, of the Albany (N. Y.) State Normal School. The 
same house have in press for early publication, the second volume 
of their ‘‘ Natare Readers,’ Seaside and Wayside, by Julia Mc- 
Nair Wright. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have in press the fifth 
edition of The Battles of the American Revolution (illustrated), by 
Henry B. Carrington, LL.D., colonel U. S. Army, which will be 
ready in May. The elaborate maps, and the exhaustive chronolog- 
ical and biographical index, will give it special value for students, 
and for private as well as public libraries. 


Henry Hott & Co., New York, republish Dr. Lucien 
M. Underwood’s Our Native Ferns and their Allies. If any of our 
readers are unfamiliar with this volume, we would commend it 
most heartily as a skillful treatment of the haunts and habits of 
ferns, the organs of the growing fern, fructification of ferns, germ- 
ination of fern spores, fern structure, the grape ferns and adder- 
tongues, horee-tails, club-mosses, quillworts, and the rhizocarps. 
It treats of classification and nomenclature, discusses the fern’s 
place in nature and its distribution in time and space, with a chap- 
ter on methods of studying the fern. 


Fapa Baaa, or, in Anglo-Saxon, Bean Bag, an old 
game, has been popularized and Americanized in admirable shape 
by Morton E. Converse & Co., Winchendon, Mass , who make an 
ornamental board 17x22 inches, in chestnut, black-walnut, or 
cherry, with two openings. The board has a rest so that it stands 
at an angle of about 30°. The bags are thrown at the openings 
counting differently according to the size of the opening. The 
game has been the great rage both in doors and out. The manu- 
facturers have protected themselves by a patent, but at the price, 


$1.00, we cannot see how any body could ufac- 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish The Modern Distribu- 
tive Process,—Studies of Competition and its Limits, of the Nature 
and Amount of Profits, and of the Determination of Wages, in the 
Industrial Society of To-day, by John B. Clark and Franklin H. 
Giddings (75 cts.). Teachers, especially those in secondary schools, 


resulting from competition in its modern forms. They must kn 
theoretically, never practically, the ins and outs, the rights onl 
wrongs, crimes and casualties of pools, trusts, labor unions eto. 
Such a volume as this will solve many problems for them enablin 
them to speak intelligently upon these live issues. : . 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Abraham Lincoln, a Biograph Noah price. 
ork: G. P. Putnatn’s Sons. Boston: Clarke Carruth. New 
pine, bite of Rev. John Allen; by Rev, Stephen Allen, D.D. Boston: 


B, B. 
The Aryan Race: Its Origin and its Achievemen orris 

t ts; by Charles 

price, $1.80. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. ton: 0. H. Kilborn 


found in a Copper Cylinder. H Manuscript 


Orion, the Gold-Beater; by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.: pein 
Diary of Samuel Pepys from Mareh to Nove 
Co. Boston: Damrell Upham, S008; peiee, 10 cents, 


The Senses and the Will: b transis 
price, $1.50. New York: D. lated by H. W. Brown; 


8 ish 
ified (Nos. 7, 8,9); by Augustin Knoflach. New York: A. 
utler’s Elementary Geogra : Red price tro 
duction, 5a cents. New York on 
. Man’s Will; +, gar Fawcett; price, $1.50.— Ethics of M: triage ; 
Pomeroy, M.D.; price, Ne ils. 


1.00 w York: Funk & Wagna 
e King of Folly Island; by Sarah Orne Jewett; ‘ 
; ; price, $1.25.— Mis. 
by 81.25, Boston; Houghton, Mittin, Go, 


must familiarize themselves with the new problems of distribution | *@8k 


WORCESTER CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Worcester County Teachers’ Association held its Spring 
meeting at City Hall, Fitchburg, Mass., May 19. 

The morning being rainy, the meeting was not called to order 
until 10 o’clock a. m., by the president, James Jenkins, of Wor- 
cester. Prayer was offered by Rev. Frank O. Hall, of Fitchburg. 

A brief address of welcome was given by Supt. J. G. Edgerly, 
of Fitchburg. His words were felicitous and evidenced a deep in- 


terest in the work of education. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read by Miss Carrie L. 


Page, the secretary, of Worcester. 
The opening paper was read by Miss Susan W. Forbes, of the 


Dix Street School, Worcester. She classified the human family as 
being composed of men, women, and school teachers. Her topic was: 


“© The Teacher at Home.”’ 

She pointed out in an ironical vein the condition of the female 
teacher on a salary of $500 a year, trying to make a home, dress, 
travel, find ge funds, éte., while a man on $2,000 a year, can just 
manage to live. ’s superiority over woman is said to consist of 
the greater number of pockets he has. The aim of the paper was 
to show the trials and sacrifices of the female teacher on the pres- 
ent limited salaries. Nine tenths of the teachers would be more 
successful in some other profession. She out-of-door 
exercise and a cheerful life. 


Reading in Primary Grades” 


was the theme of the second paper, given by Miss A. Calista Hale, 
of the Winslow Street School, Worcester. Reading is the gate 
through which all children must go in order to enjoy the delights 
of the great garden of knowledge. A child before entering school 
has learned what he knows through his instincts and perceptive 
faculties. One of the first lessons to be taught is the power of at- 
tention. She favored the use of printing, on slates and black- 
boards, of words and short sentences. There should be an intimate 
relation between reading and spelling. First have chart and black- 
board reading, with class drill ou difficult words: second, reading 
from books. Children need reading more than they need pictures 
in their reading books. Supplementary books with new words are 
needed. Valuable time is often wasted by concert work. She out- 
lined the ideal reading lesson, conducted in accordance with the 
correct methods indicated. i 

The third paper was read by Miss Martha Howe, of the Dix 
Street School, of Worcester. Her topic was: 


“ Reading in Grammar Grades,”’ 


She described with signal skill and clearness her method of con- 
ducting a reading exercise, with a class of children of about thir- 
teen years of age. Her paper was like the preceding ones, a 
sort of symposium on the teaching of reading,—bright, suggestive, 
and admirably adapted to help young, and inexperienced teachers 
to do better work. Great general good results from supplement- 
ary reading of good books. 

The concluding exercise of the morning session was given by E. 
Harlow Russell, principal of the State Normal School, Worcester. 
His subject was the 


** Outline of the Process of Learning to Read.”’ 


He Lp tne the generally received notion that the first impres- 
sions of childhood were the most lasting. These early impressions 
fade out. The law of infancy is that the impressions of that period 
of life are evanescent. True, children differ in this respect, but, 
like the first teeth, they are generally lost early. There is such a 
thing as an over-refined process of teaching little children to read. 
A ‘* bad method of teaching ’’ will do harm, but there is no ‘‘ bad 
method ’’ of teaching the first steps in reading. The first thing in 
teaching reading is to have a clear notion of what is to be done, and 
the methods may and should be flexible. The child at five years of 
age goes to school with a considerable vocabulary, and knows how 
to use words quite freely. The spoken or oral audible form is 
familiar. The first work is to learn the ‘‘ visible form.’’ Sight 
now comes into use and supplements the audible form. ‘Time is 
often wasted in relearning the meaning of words already known to 
the pupil. We should not ignore the child’s present knowledge. 
Printed forms are readily understood by little children. He in- 
stanced the progress made by a boy who was kept from learning to 
read until nine years of age. In one year, or at ten, he caught up 
those to read five or six. The first 
steps in reading shou ow, especially if writing is to be associ- 
ated with the pending, 
_ The first work should be quite mechanical. We err in making 
it too intellectual. Short words are not always easy, nor all long 
words difficult. Mr. Russell said he had a strong learning toward 
the sentence method, if he was to use any particular method. The 
early habit of using phrases,—the grouping of words,—is valuable. 
Good reading consists in using words by mouthfuls, and the hear- 
ing by earfuls. Reading at sight will vary, as tothe time required. 
The parallel lines as the pupil advances, will be in form and mean- 
ing. There should be somewhere from seven to ten, a good phonic 
drill. This is the only way to master a spoken language. There 
are comparatively few of these sounds and they must be learned. 
At eleven or twelve years of age the child should be familiar with 
the diacritical marks of the dictionary, at sight. The dictionary 
should be the guide, and its use should be constant until all the 
ordinary signs are readily understood. 
How to teach the meaning of words is much the most difficult 
in Connection with the reading lesson. Children often get no 
clear idea of definitions. They have been learned as mere words. 
Experience will attest the common want of clear ideas of which 
words are the signs. Mr. Russell discussed the mature stages of the 
pupil’s culture by reading. He commended the charming stories 
now 80 common, The child should read what he likes, within cer- 
tain restrictions, Children should not leave school until they know 
and can select good books. The reading matter should possess 
strong intrinsic attractions for the pupil. When interest passes 
om angen = it cannot be sustained. The child’s interest should 

mer, n il, —teachers j i 
make it bol generally consider it .a great feat to 
Mr. Russell gave a list of books for children to read commencing 
with Mother Goose for the youngest pupils, and including fables, 
myths, Jack the Giant Killer, Cindere a, and later German stories, 
N vela,”” Crusoe, Dana’s Two Yeurs before the Mast, “ Waverly 
Te x Seo tt’s Lady of the Lake, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
on what ving the children report at sch 

t noon, coffee and fruit were served ; teachers i 

© afternoon session was devoted to a paper on ‘‘ The Rhetorical 
teachin hr and ale 


He was followed by A. Mowry, Ph.D., editor of Baw: 
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May 31, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


cation, Boston, on “‘ Franklin’s Diplomacy.” This semi-historic 
paper was listened to with great interest. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather the attendance was not 
as large as usual, and the program was made up with papers from 
+ pany from the city of Worcester, except the one from Dr. 

owry. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Over 600 teachers were in attendance upon the 41st annual meet- 
ing of the Hampden County teachers, held at Springfield, Mass., 
on the 18th. At the request of President E. L. Kirtland of Holy- 
oke, Rev. Mr. Baldwin offered opening prayer. 

The following committees were then appointed : On Nomina- 
tions, Simeon F. Chester of Springfield, Miss Elvira Carver of West- 
field, and H. B. Lawrence of Holyoke ; On Necrology, Charles F. 
Meserve of Springfield, Dana M.~Dustan of Monson, and Miss 
Eliza Doane of Westfield ; On Publications, Misses Myra M. F. Hol- 
man of Springfield, M. F. Lawley of Holyoke, and Helen M. 
Joslyn of Chicopee ; On Resolutions, J. H. Haldeman, Albin CO. 
Russell of Westfield, and W. E. Judd of Holyoke. 


Mr. H. B. Knox of Palmer considered the subject of teaching 
temperance and physiology in accordance with the laws requiring 
the same. In teaching this branch the teacher must rely largely 
upon his ingenuity for illustrations. Too much time can hardly be 
given to the deformities and diseases of body, mind, and character, 
resulting fromalcohol. As the teacher estimates the evils of intoxi- 
eation so will the pupil. Use charts to depict ruin of body. Chil- 
dren aspire to goodness and greatness. Take advantage of this 
fact and show them what habits lead to true greatness, which must 
include goodness, and what habits drag one down into the mire. In 
discussing this topic Mrs. S. B. Lowery of Westfield gave an admir- 
able class exercise with her seven or eight-year-old pupils, leading 
logically from the brain as the instrument of thinking, to the evil 
effects of aleohol and tobacco upon the em, Some parents 
might object to the children’s taking the pledge, which concluded 
the exercise ; presumably, however, the teacher had guarded her- 
self at this point by first asking the mammas’ consent. Messrs. 
Holman and Pease of W. Springfield continued the discussion. 

Mr. Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield’s new superintendent, ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject of criticising children, win- 
ning the closest attention of the audience by his fluency, grace o 
manner, and by the originality of his common sense ideas. Criti- 
cising differs from fault-finding. To make a sound critici#im one 
has to summon many rare qualities. The object of helpful criti- 
cism should be to point out a mistake or fault in such a way that 
the one who makes it shall be enabled to avoid or correct it. It is 
first necessary to determine what is required of the child, and then 
what criticism will best enable him to do it. Apply this to a read- 
ing-class. What is reading? It is mainly a process of thought-get- 
ting. Any criticisms in the reading class that direct the child’s 
mind to the thought of what he is reading are good; any criticisms 
that draw his mind away from the thought and direct it to the man- 
ner of expression are bad. Vocal gymnastics should be taught, 
but not in the reading class, or should not conflict with the process 
of thought-getting. To tell a child to read ‘‘ just as he would 
talk,’’ directs his mind to his manner of expression, and has the 
effect of preventing him from doing that very thing. Examples 
were given of the criticisms usually made in a reading class, show- 
ing how the pupil is found fault with because he did not observe 
the rvles of punctuation, did not pronounce correctly, did not em- 
phasize the italicised words, and did not read as he talked. The 
result is that at the next reading his mind is entirely diverted from 
the thought of the page to the rules given him. : 

Bat mistakes must be corrected. How ought we to deal with 
such mistakes as the above ? In the first place, mispronounced 
words should be corrected after the reading is done. All the chil- 
dren should pronounce them correctly a number of times. The 
children who make the mistakes should not be singled out. They 
will juin the rest of the class in the ‘‘ pronouncing exercise ’’ with- 
out knowing who made the mistakes. Exceptions must be made 
oceasionally of careless boys. They need individual criticism. 
Good teachers will make the class familiar with unfamiliar words 
before the lesson is read. As to “ por nony | pauses,’’ emphasis, in- 
flections, these must be secured by having the child get the thought. 
The thought will control the oral expression. Special drills in vo- 
cal gymnastics must be given, but never in connection with the read- 
ing lesson. Here we often go wrong. Rules for emphasis, inflec- 
tion, ete., are about as helpful as rules for “4 y- and winking 
would be. ‘The less conscious the child is of his oral expression 
when he reads, the better he will read. 

An able paper on physical culture was given by Mr. Samuel D. 
Sherwood, principal of the Worthington Street School, Springfield, 
in which he called attention to the demand for brain work beyond a 
mere well-trained memory, and that to obtain this there must be a 
sound body for afoundation. Physical culture isthe crying need of the 
hour. One of the greatest obstacles in the way is the unsanitary condi- 
tion of most school buildings. Ten minutes of calisthenics a day is not 
all that is required, although they may be the most valuable ten 
minutes of the session. A proper position should be maintained, 
and appliances should be provided. : : 

Mr. Nichols, of Holyoke, in discussing the subject said that 


teachers should study anatomy so as to be able to direct the pupils ad 


in their physical exercises. Children do not take beneficial exer- 
cise at play, and if one watches children he will find two classes, 
those who do not take exercise ‘enough and those who take too 


much. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Elias Brookings, principal of the Central Street School, illus- 
trated, Jargely by the use of diagrams, how to secure accuracy and 
rapidity in adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing. He 
showed a number of original and ingenious devices. 

Miss Cynthia M. Sawtelle, of Holyoke School, spoke on how to 
teach multiplication and division of showing a number of 

pared charts. 
“—— E. A. Hubbard, of Hatfield, ex-agent of the state board of 
education, gave a short talk on interest and bank discount. Most 
of the time was devoted to working and explaining examples. 
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Miss Luella E. Fay, supervisor of drawing in the schools of 
Springfield, read a paper on drawing, in which she traced 
the progress made in this line of teaching from the time 
of the introduction of drawing into the schools twenty years 
ago. Drawing, she said, is a language. Form study should be 
taken up before drawing, and the concepts of a solid should be un- 
derstood. She introduced a class, who drew a hexagonal prism on 
the blackboard from a model she held in her hand, pointing to each 
line as she wanted it drawn. She recommended clay modeling and 
drawing with draughtsman’s instruments. 

The officers chosen for next year are : 

President—W. W. Colburn, of the Springfield High School. 
H. Perkins, superintendent of schools at 

pee. 

Secretary—Miss Laura Harding, of the Westfield Normal School. 

Treasurer— Dwight Clark, of Springfield. 


The views of Hampden County educators on the superintendency 
question are embodied in the following resolution, which passed 
unanimously : 

Resolved, That the schools of the smaller towns 
of skilled superintendents ; and, hence, that the bill now 
the legislature, which propo-es to help this class of towns 
these agents is a most wise and beneficent act. 


ly need the aid 
nding in 
securing 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


[Continued from last week.] 


Baldwin University, Berea, O. :— 
Commencement day, June 14. 

Butler University, Irvington, Ind. :— 
June 15 is commencement day. 

Brewster Free Academy, Wolfborough, N. H. :— 

School year closes on the third Wednesday in June. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. :— . 

Class day, June 15. Sunday, June 17, baccalaureate, by Pres- 
ident Robinson. Sermon before the religious societies, in the even- 
ing, by Rev. John Humpstone, Brooklyn, N. Y. Annual decla- 
mation of the sophomore class, for the Carpenter prizes in elocution, 
in Manning Hall, at 8 p. m. Address before the alumni, in the 
First Baptist Meetinghouse, at 11 a. m., by Hon. Benjamin Fran- 
cis Thurston, Providence, class of 1849. Annual meeting of the 
alumni, in No. 6 University Hall, at 4 p.m. Wednesday, Jane 
20, 120th annual commencement. Exercises of the graduating 


¢| class, at 10 a. m. 


Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. :— 

Commencement week, June 17-22. Sunday, 11 a. m., bacca- 
laureate sermon by Prin. H. S. Cowell. Tuesday evening, 
janior prize speaking. Wednesday, 10 a. m., annual meeting of 
trustees; 11 a. m., gymnastic exhibition; 3 p. m., class exercises ; 
evening, pupils’ concert. Thursday, 10 a. m., graduating exer- 
cises; 1 p. m., alumni dinner; evening, reception. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb. :— 

Commencement exercises, June 17-21. 

Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. :— 

Commencement exercises, June 14, at 10 o’clock. 
Dartmouth’ College, New Hampshire :— 

Commencement June 28. Baccalaureate sermon, June 24. Ad- 
dress to the Y. M. C. A. by Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass., 
Sunday evening. Other public exercises and orations, Monday, 
Tuesday, and esday. 

Denison University, Granville, O. :— 

Commencement is Jane 21. The commencement of the academy 
connected with the university is June 19. Class day and alamni 
meeting, June 20. Field day, June 18. 

Hedding College, Abingdon, Ill. :— 

Thursday, June 7, commencement exercises, 10 a. m.; alumni 
banquet, 12 m.; business meeting of alumni, 2 p. m.; annual re- 
union, 8 p. m. 

Kentucky University, Lexington :— 

June 12, commencement of the college of the Bible. College of 
arts, June 14, 

Kalamazoo College, Michigan :— 

Baccalaureate sermon, June 17. 
Monson Academy, Mass. :— 

Graduating exercises occur, 7.45 p. m., June 19. Baccalaurea’ 
sermon, Sunday evening, June 17, by Rev. P. W. Lyman, Belcher- 
town. Literary address in connection with the graduating exer- 
cises, by Thomas M. Balliet, LL.D., of Springfield. Public meet- 
ing of Linophilian Society, Monday evening, Jane 18. 


Middleborough College, Middlebury, Vt. :— 

Sunday, June 24, baccalaureate sermon by the president. Sun- 
day evening, anniversary of Y. M. C. A. of the college; address 
by Rev. George M. Boynton, of Boston. Tuesday, June 26, anni- 
versary of the associated alumni; address by Prof. J.W. Abernethy, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., class of '76; by E. H. Phelps, LL.B., 
of Castleton, Vt., class of ’61. ednesday, June 27, exercises of 
the graduating class; master’s oration by M. A. Stapleton, A.B., 
class of 85. ‘The classes of 1838, 1858, 1863, and 1866 are making 
special preparations for reunions. 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kents Hill. 
June 3, at 2 p. m., baccalaureate sermon. June 6, at 10 a. m., 

before the alumni association, by Daniel G. Harriman, 
esq., of New York; at 11 a. m., annual meeting of the alumni 
association ; at 2 p. m., annual meeting of the honorary branches 
of the literary societies; at 3 p. m., Field Day; evening, com- 
mencement concert. June 7, commencement; evening, reunion. 
Normal School, Randolph, Vt. :— 

year closes, June 22. Sermon before the pee 
class, June 17, by Rev. Azariah Hyde of Galesburg, Ill., once a 
student, and later principal, here. Exhibition, Wednesday even- 
‘ing, June 20. Class day exercises, June 21; alumni meeting, 
| Thursday evening, June 21. Graduation exercises, Friday morn- 
ing, June 22, Alumni dinner, Friday afternoon, June 22. June 
22 has been selected as the time for the reunion of the friends and 
| former students of the Orange County Grammar School and of the 
‘Randolph Staté Normal School 
Nashville College for young ladies, Tenn. : 
Graduating exercises, June 8. Alamn® reunion, June 5. 


Commencement day, June 20. 


te | rector French, of Chicago 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Il). :— 
Commencement, June 21. The institution employs 100 profes- 
sors and instructors, and has over 1.300 students. June 15, con- 
test for the Kirk Prize in Oratory. June 17, baccalaureate ser~ 
mon. June 18, classday. June 18, anniversary of the prepara- 
tory school. June 20, business meeting and anniversary of alumni 
association. June 21, commencement in College of Liberal Arts. 
Oberlin College, Ohio :— 
umencement occurs on Wednesday, June 27. Previous to 

that time the students are preparing to hold a mock convention to 
nominate a president, adopt a platform, ete. They find that their 
gauks will be truly national as one half of their number comes 
rom beyond the borders of Ohio, and every state and territory, 
save three are represented. Special features of the college work, 
ord the past pe | _ been the addition of elective courses in 

oli economy and history, increasing use of the library, an 

igher grade of work in both classics al science. sia 6 
Oxford Female College, Ohio :— 

Commencement, los 6, 1888, eighteen in graduating class. 
Olivet College, Mich. ; 

_ Commencement June 21. The year has been a good one for the 
institution. Soon after commencement a year ago, there was closed 
a subscription of $100,000 raised in Michigan. Last month the 
sum of $20,000 was left the college by the will of the late Capt. 
Leonard Burrage, of North Leominster, Mass. This has already 
been appropriated toward the erection of a building for the library, 
which wil! cost at least $30,000. A year ago the trustees voted 
$5,000 to be expended under the direction of Prof. H. C. Bumpus 
in completing the facilities for teaching the sciences which relate to 
biol This has been done. All that the Palmer Museum and 
the rown Cabinet lacked for this purpose has been supplied ; and 
now, in the opinion of competent judges, not more t two or 
three institutions in the whole West afford facilities for teaching the 
sciences that are equal to those in Mather Hall. 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. :— 
mmencement exercises take place on Monday evening, J 

11, in the chapel of the institute. . hind 

ay, June 10, ureate sermon, 11 a. m.; address before 
Y. M. C. Association, 8 p.m. Monday, June 11, class day exer- 
cises, 3 p. m.; contest for medal in oratory, 8 p. m. Tuesday, 
Jane 12, address before the alumni, 11 a. m. ednesday, June 
13, commencement, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. : 

The exercises of graduation will take place on Friday, June 8. 
In the forenoon there will be exercises in teaching by the graduating 
class in the various departments of the normal school ; in the after- 
noon the usual graduating exercises. Dr.Wm.T. Harris will give an 
address in the evening. Exercises of graduation from the High 
School Department of the Model School will take place on Thurs- 
day evening, June 7. 

State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. ;— 

Class day, Jane 20. Commencement, June 21. 
State Normal School, Farmington, Me. : 

Sunday, Jane 17, sermon before the graduating classes at the 
Baptist Church, by the pastor, Rev. Herbert Tilden. Wednesday, 
Jane 20, a.m., teaching exercises by graduating class; p. m., ex- 
amination of the class by the trustees and state superintendent ; 
evening, graduation exercises at Music Hall. Thursday evening, 
June 21, reception by the graduating classes. 

State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. :—- 

Fourteenth anniversary, Thursday, June 21: reading of gradu 
ates’ theses, 9.30 a. m. to 12 m.; award of diplomas to the 22d 
and 23d classes, with accompanying addresses, 2 to 4 p. m. ; anni- 
versary address by John Fiske, of Cambridge. 

State Normal School, Cape Giradeau, Mo, :— 

Wednesday, June 6, 10 a. m., orations and essays, by representa- 
tives of elementary class, and presentation of certificates to class. 
Wednesday evening, alumni entertainment. Thursday, Jane 7, 10 
a. m., graduating exercises of advance course class, and presenta- 
tion of diplomas. Thursday evening, annual reunion, 

Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania :— 

Commencement, June 19. The number of graduates this year 
will be 12 in arts, 6 in science, 1 in letters, and 10 in engineering ; 
total, 29, being the largest class ever graduated. The college is 
now just completing its nineteenth year. 

University of Denver, Colorado :— 

Art department, June 9; awarding prizes and address, by Di- 
s laureate sermon, June 10. De- 
partment of Music, June 11. Graduating exercises of preparatory 
school (Colorado Seminary), June 12. Commencement exercises, 
June 13; address by Bishop H. W. Warren. 
University of Nevada, Reno :— 

Commencement exercises, June 14, 
Iowa University, Fayette :— 

une 10, baccaulaureate discourse, President Bissell, D.D.; an- 

nual sermon by Dr. J. S. McCord, of Dabuque. Jone 11, orator- 
ical contest for the Fawcett Prize. June 12, university lecture by 
P. S. Henson, D.D., of Chicago, Ill. June 13, reunion of the 
alumni, orator, T. EK. Fleming, Ph.D., of Davenport. June 14, 
commencement; addresses of the graduating class; conferring of 
the degrees. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison :— 

Commencement will take place on June 20. Upwards of 130 
students will be graduated. Appointments will be made to five 
fellowships, recently established. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. :— 

Commencement, June 13. The annual meeting of the alumn 
will be held on the Tuesday preceding commencement. 

Wheaton College, Illinois :— 
Commencement June 20. 
Wellesley College, Massachusetis :— 
Commencement, Tuesday, June 19; alumn# day, June 20, 
(To be continued.) 


WHEN THE ENERGIES FLAG 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. T. O. SmrrH, Charlotte, N. C., says: ‘‘It is an invaluable 
nerve tonic, a delightful beverage, and one of the best restorers 


when the energies flag and the spirits droop.’’ 


GEN 


Adopt 


MAR, 


ERAL HISTORY, GREEK A 


TEXT-BOOKS IN CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, ZOOLOGY, GERMAN GRAM- 
READER AND TEXTS, ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, AND LITERATURE, 
ND ROMAN HISTORY, MUSIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 


RHETORIC, READING AND NUMBER for lower grades. and SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


for THIRD AND FOURTH READER GRADES, without sending to BD. C. HEATH & CO., 5 Somerset St., Boston, 
for circulars and information concerning their late and (they all say) excellent text-books on these subjects. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Antrim appropriated $5,000 for new school- 
houses at the recent school meeting. They are to 
be located at South Village, the Centre, and Clin- 
ton district. p 

— The United States experiment station at Han- 
over is to be established at once. A building to 
cost $7,000 has been contracted for by the Board 

Control. 
“ Superintendent Williams of Nashua has dis- 
tributed some handsome souvenir cards to those 
pupils who were perfect in attendance the past 
year. 

VERMONT. 

— Morrisville Academy has closed another very 
prosperous year, under Prin. M. S. Stone. The 
prize speaking, class day exercises, and graduating 
orations and essays of the class of fourteen reflected 
credit upon the participants and their instructors. 

— Beeman Academy, New Haven, has recently 


River Academy demands special notice,—the sys- 
tem of classification practiced by Mr. Sherman, 
the principal. By it all who take the English, 
Latin-English, or classical courses are kept in them 
to the end, with no skipping from one to another. 
It isa reform which might be judiciously intro- 
duced in other academies. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

— Prof. J. A. Cassedy and wife, so well and 
favorably known in their connection with Lasell 
Seminary, have been called to be principal and 
receptress of Norfolk College for Young Ladies, 
orfolk, Va. 

— The annual meeting of the Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Falmouth, 
June 8 and 9. The following is the program : 
10.30.—Preliminary Business. 
11.00,—** Ventilation,”’ per and discussion. 
12.00.—Assignment of places. 
Friday Afternoon. 
2.00.—“* Written Work,” R. W. Marston, of 
Yarmouth. 


2.30.—‘' Penmanship,” Miss Georgia Burleigh, 


received $10,000 for scholarships from Hon. R. B. 
Langdon and Mr. William Hoyt, two former resi- 
dents of the town. 

— Some time ego Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., generously gave funds to 
Vermont Academy at Saxton’s River for the erec- 
tion of a residence for the principal, Mr. H. M. 
Willard. The house has been completed at an ex- 
pense of $5,000, and the class of 88 has shown its 
appreciation of the gift by making Mr. Startevant 
an honorary member. 

— The class of ’88, St. Johnsbury 
leave as a ‘‘ memorial ’’ funds for the establish- 
ment of a true meridian line on the Academy 
grounds. (bservations for its location are now 
being made by Professor Brackett. 

— At the school meeting last Wednesday, at 
Barre, it was voted to sell the old academy board- 
ing house, and thoroughly grade the schools ia the 
village. Barre has grown so rapidly in the last 
three years that this step has been made impera- 
tive, and a graded school will be of great benefit 
to the town and community. 

— The sermon before the graduating class at St. 
Johnsbury will be delivered this year by Rev. H 
T. Faller, of Worcester, Mass., formerly the suc- 
cessful principal of the academy. 

— During the remainder of the spring term the 
high school at Burlington is to hold only one ses- 
sion, beginning at 8.30 and closing at 1.30. This 

lan, which is in vogue in a few other schools, is 
Saoetie becoming more popular, and many will 
be glad to see all the schools in the larger villages 
having one session. 

—A school savings fund was started in St. 
Johnsbury last fall in the several schools in the 
village. Deposits were made with the teachers 
from day to day, or week to week, as the pupil 
had savings, and, at the end of the month, these 
accumulations were placed in one of the banks, 
and a book issued to each scholar. The amount 
thus deposited,—$619.58,—is very gratifying, and 
shows how rapidly pennies grow into dollars, and 
how scholars may be instructed in economy and 
thrift in a practical way at an early age. KE. 

— One thing in the school system at Blac 


H - 
3.00. Music,’ H.JE. Holt, Boston. 
Friday Evening. 

7.30.—Lecture, ‘‘Ins and Outs of Sympathy,” 
A. E. Winship, of the Journal of Education. 

Saturday Morning. 
9.00.—Business meeting. 
9.30.—" Science in the Grammar Schools.”’ 


General discussion. 
10.00.—|* (x?), W. P. Reynolds, Esq., of Hy- 
annis. 
10.30.—“‘ Primary Numbers.’”” Not yet an- 
nounced. 
11.00.—Question Drawer. 

P. N. NunN, Barnstable, Pres. 

M. F. DaaGetrt, Chatham, Secy. 
Special train will leave Buazzard’s Bay on arrival 
of the ‘‘up Cape train.”” The people of Fal- 
mouth will entertain the teachers in attendance ; 
all those expecting to attend will please communi- 
cate with the president at once so that suitable ac- 
commodations may be arranged. 


CONNECTICUT. 


—Principal Whaley, of the North East School, 
Hartford, will be succeeded by Mr. Brackett, of 
Bristol. The latter is an excellent teacher, earn- 
est in securing good moral, as well as good intel- 
lectual results. 

— Mr. S. P. Willard, of Colchester, has charge 
of all arrangements for the Connecticut summer 
school, at Niantic. 

Stamford.— The schools are so full that steps 
are being taken to build an eight-room school 
building at once. The new building just finished 
in Franklyn St. will be used fora temporary high 
school. Mr. Sanford has decided not to accept 
a desirable position offered him in New Haven. 
On account of his work at Stamford much interest 
has been awakened in all the public schools of the 
town. Never was their condition better than it is 
to-day. His many friends feel that he cannot be 
spared from Stamford yet, and so strong has been 


— Miss Rose L. Spencer of Norwich, has en- 
tered upon her duties as teacher of the Block 
Island school. 

— Commencement exercises at the Broadway 
School, Norwich, Friday, June 29. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor,@uo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 


The ‘‘ sweet girl graduate” is again abroad in 
the land. Washington closed work May 18 with 
a good class; Pekin, eo 24, with a class of ten,— 
six boys, four girls; Havana, May 29, class of 
nineteen,—six boys. This is the eleventh annual 
commencement of Havana High School, and is the 


largest class. 

C. O. Seudder, of the Pekin schools, was re- 
elected superintendent. This is a compliment to 
Mr. Scudder, as we understand there were numer- 
ous applicants for the place. 

The School Principals’ Society of Illinois will 
hold its next meeting at Decatur, July 2 and 3 
The preliminary arrangements are about complete. 
Homer Bevans, of Chicago, is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. A most excellent fg om 
will soon be sent out. It is hoped that the prin- 
or will find it to their advantage to be present. 
The teachers of Decatur will make such local 
arrangements as are seldom found at gatherings 
of this kind. A royal welcome awaits all. The 
hotels will entertain at $1.50, two in one room. 


cipal hotels. Headquarters at the St. Nicholas. 
Engage rooms early. Reduced rates on all rail- 
roads in Illinois have been secured on the certificate 
plan. But it should be remembered that each 
person must secure a certificate of the agent from 
whom he purchases his ticket, and if a through 
ticket cannot be procured at starting point he must 
purchase to the most convenient point and re- 
purchase through to destination, again securing 
certificate of purchase from the ticket agent. If 
this rule is strictly complied with members of the 
association will be returned at one third fare. C. 
C. Snyder, of Freeport, is president of the society 

The organizations of the various school boards, 
in all parts of the state, have been completed. 
Already special meetings are the order of the day 
to consider the chances of ‘‘ ye pedagogue’’ for 
his next year’s salt. We hear of boards that 
require all teachers to make formal wrftten appli- 
cations for next year. A dozen years faithful 
service in the same position does not exempt one 
from the performance of this pleasant(?) duty. 

Arrangements for the summer institutes are 
about complete. The new syl/abus to be issued 
from the state department as a guide in institute 
work is in the hands of the printer, and is said to 
be the best of its kind that has yet appeared. No 
steps backward. 

The directors of the Illinois Teachers Reading 
Circle are arranging a course of reading for the 
boys and girls in the schools of the state. This 
will be ready in time for distribution at the sum- 
mer institutes. It is believed that this movement 
will receive the hearty codperation of all teachers 
and parents. 

The last Tazewell County Institute, held at Pekin 
recently, eurolled 107 members. When a county 


the public sentiment in this direction that he has 
been prevailed upon to remain. 


superintendent brings together such men as Jona- 
than Piper, Assistant State Supt. J. H. Freeman 


The New Deming and St. Nicholas are the prin-|y: 


and Frank Hall as instructors, he may expect his 
teachers to turn out. In every way the institute 
was a success. 


INDIANA. 


The executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Indianapolis, June 1 and 
2, to arrange for the annual session next December. 

Vincennes University is to have a grand re-union 
during commencement week. 

State Superintendent La Follette has ordered a 
new enumeration of school children in Ft. Wayne, 
on account of a disagreement between the city 
school trustees and the county superintendent. 

No less than ten members of the faculty of the 
State University have been announced tu work in 
county institutes during the summer. Quite a 
namber of the seniors and juniors will also be at 
liberty to do work in the same line. Dr. Jordan 
will answer questions. } 

There is a good degreee of enthusiasm through- 
out the state in regard to the National Educational 
Association meeting in San Francisco. Many 
Indianians are preparing to go. 

The commencement at Indiana University will 
take place June 7. The senior class has 40 mem- 
bers, and i of making addresses themselves 
will listen to President Jordan in an address, 
This is a new move in this state. 

Dr. Edwin Post returns at the beginning of the 
ear from a two years’ stay at Bonn to resume the 
chair of the Latin language and literature in De 
Pauw University. : 

Indianapolis ia to be favored soon with a meet- 
ing of the artists of the state. The display will 
doubtléss be highly creditable, there having been 
within late years a very decided move in the direc- 
tion of this higher educational work. 

The Hon. i. G. Thayer, of Plymouth, offered 
some time since a prize of fifty dollars in gold for 
the best oration from students of the city high 
school. The contest took place on the 30th of 
April. Eight students took part in the exercises. 
The judges were the Hon. T. E. Howard of South 
Bend, the Rev. Charles Little of Wabash, and 
Prof. T. J. Saunders of Warsaw. The prize was 
awarded to Miss Mattie A. Martin, whose subject 
was ‘‘A Life for a Life.’’ 

The third field meeting of the Indiana Academy 
of Sciences was held at Wyandotte Cove, Craw- 
ford County, on Thursday, May 3. 

The annual catalogue of the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute has just been issued, and contains infor- 
mation valuable to those wishing to enter. The 
school has now graduated three classes, twenty- 
seven students in all, and there are now 109 en- 
rolled, distributed as follows: graduate students, 
2; seniors, 13; juniors, 11; sophomores, 23; 
and freshmen, 60. 

Civil and electrical engineering and veterin- 
ary science will be added to the course of instruc- 
tion, at Pardue the coming year. 

The Inter-State Oratorical Association held its 
annual contest at De Pauw University on the 
evening of May 3d. The audience was very large 
and enthusiastic. Delegations from ten states 
were present. R. G. Johnson of De Pauw was 
declared the victor, Harry Hyde of Wisconsin 
took second honors. The following were the 


speakers and their subjects: ‘‘ The Pope in Poli- 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
oy is more he ently seen on the primary teacher’s 
je than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 


edition of this popular work has just been published, ; be 


which selis at the old price of 30 cts. Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


WANTED. 


A few teachers, those capable of teaching the higher 
pete preferred, for light and pleasant employment 
uring vacation. Address M., BOX 51, 
Boston, Mass. 


8 h / Tae most thorough and ad- 
C 00 0 vanced School of bey | 
n the world. Training for all 
needs of Voice, and 
XPVreSSION. | Mina in aii Kinds ‘of delivery, 
according to the most advanced 
scientific, and pedagogic principles. Endowment 
un. Summer Term in Boston opening July 9— 
10 hours a day. Beginning and advanced work; cat- 
logue and summer circular free. 8.8. CuRRY, Ph.D., 
Freeman PI1., 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Last summer, Professors from eight Colleges and 
teachers from sixteen High and Normal schools, and 
map v clergymen, were in attendance. 


Songs OF HISTORY. By Hezex1an 
WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


STUDENTS 


LAST YEAR AT THE 


Saratoga and Round Lake 


mend teachers for schools in the East, 


Superintendencies of Schools. 
1 $2000 position in the East. 
1 $2000 position in the West and 


Summer School of Methods, 


LANGUAGES, ART, ETC. 


‘30 Expert Professors in 
350 Lectures! 


This Year: 


going on at once! 


Every Possible Selection! 
Numerous Excursions! 


Dr. 7 A. SHELDON, Principal of Oswego Normal School, N.Y., says of the School last year; 

“I remember with great pleasure and satisfaction the t ' 

. € with me some of my teachers. 

capable faculty of teachers, nor have I ever batter "Teachers canner more 

opportunity that comes to them through this school to get suggestions that are invaluable in regard to 


methods of teaching. 


BOARD AND TUITION LOWER THAN IN OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Board $3.50 to $7.00 per week. 


GS Reduction on the Raliroads for Points in New York and New England. 


Very Faverable Club Rates Given. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
oldreas 


CHAS. F. KING, 
er, WALTER PA 


30 Different Branches! 
Four or Five Weeks of Study and Rest! 
Four Weeks of School of Methods! 
Primary Courses, Crammar Courses, 


the Faculty! 


and Ceneral Courses 


If possible, I shail join the class 
Teachers cannot afford to lose the 


Tuition, $15.00 for twenty Branches, 


OF 60 PAGES. For information ON ALL POINTS 


2 — positions in the Middle States. 
11 Superintendencies, salary from $1500 to $2000 
36 = 1200 to 1500 
15 Principalships, 600 to 200 
40 ‘ o “ 400 to 600 
13 Ward “ - ye 600 to 1200 
1 High School Principalship, salary, 3000 
3 ” 1500 to 2000 
1000 to 1200 
me 800 to 1000 
000 to 900 


We havealsoa large number of Academy 
methods ; several 


for almost any teacher who may write us. 


what you wish. Address 
Branches { Crty : 234 Broadway. 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so ~ 4 bay for first-class teachers. 


We have been called upon to recom- 


est, and South, The indications are, that good teachers are to be 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to make teaching their life-work. 
Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying $500 to $700. 
40 places paying $500. 
Intermediate and Primary Grades. 
16 places, salaries above $700. 
34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
College Positions, 
12 College Presidencies for men. 
5 Principalships for ladies. 
2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 


16 Latin ” salaries $600 to $4000 
12 Modern Lang. to 
8 Mathemati ed 600 to 2000 
6 Literature 600 to 1000 
14 Chemistry and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2 

4 Biology Professorships, >! 800 to 2000 
1 Political Economy Prof. ” 2500 
1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


itions; several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 
teachers of drawing — = public schools; teachers Kindergarten 

irnish from $1 » $2300: quite itutions for 
sale in New York, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois Iowa, and the Southern States. In fast, welentairemion 


Among the thousands of v 
great number coming in every day, we can certainly fit you. and shall yee pte® a pe 


and work. Send postal for circulars, or better, write us fully in regard to your qualifications and just 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


leased to write you of our terms 


AUL, MINN : German American Bank Building. 


ry. 

The object of the Institute is to provide thorou 
ing, ear and voice training, harmony and 
(except Saturday) instruction during the term. 


te, Matriculate, and advan 
Terms for the entire commen, Tee 


THE PHILADELPHIA TONIC SOL-FA 


Will reopen on Monday, June 25th, and el 
close on Friday, July 13th, 1888, 
Secoa et —, Licentiate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, London, and Graduate of Boston University 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


It will be under the airection 


have not opportunities to take lessons durin = tee Seinen ag in vooal music for teachers and students who 


ate classes for the different grades of stu ge oy 


The course includes sight-sing- 
ction in methods of teaching. There are separ- 
arge of qualified teachers. Four hours of daily 


Students can be examined for the Elementary, [nterme- 


8. College. 


reulars on application. Address 
D. BATCHELLOR, 1112 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


All branches Drawin 


rd, Pleasant 
SECOND YEAR OF SCHOOL 


tor. Boston H 


¥or further inf 


and Painting (includin 
and the Del School of Expression). no, and Violin. 
r. 


SUMMER STUDY. 


MAINE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


English Literature, French and German by Natural Meth 


od. Daily conversations in both languages. 
from nature). Elocution, (including Voice 


by Professor Braun. Speciat batt Spectal Attractions: Lectures on German Literature in German, 
Term will commence on the alin Hiocution, by Miss Laughton ot Boston Seboot of 
ormation, addreas ; 


continue five weeks. 


M. B, and 8. P, STEVENS, New Gloucester, Maine, 
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ties,” B. W. Irvin, Macalaster College, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; ‘‘ The Perpetual in Poetry,” R. Wil- 
son, Iowa College, Grinnell, la.; ‘‘ Reform and 
the Civil Service,’’ A. T. Moore, University of 
Denver, Denver, Col.; ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln,” 
Frank E. Hartigan, Doane College, Crete, Neb. ; 
‘*The Defenders of the Constitation,’”’ H. M. 
Hyde, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; ‘* Partner- 
ship,”’ L. A. Stebbins, State University, Lawrence, 
Kas. ; ‘‘ Landlordism in America,’’ J. V. Schaffer, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill.; ‘ Prinei- 
a of Political Parties,’ R. G. Johnson, 

‘auw University, Greencastle, Ind.; ‘* The 
Problem of To-day,’’ C. H. Bosler, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 

Contractors have begun the work of rebuilding 
the State Normal. The new building will be two 
stories in height, with chemical and physical lab- 
oratories in the basement. The plans show a 
beautiful exterior, and the arrangement of rooms 
for different purposes is regarded by experts to be 
even superior to that of the old structure. 

Last summer Prof. B. W. Evermann, of the 
State Normal School, Terre Haute, and Prof. O. 
P. Jenkins, of DePanw University, spent their 
vacation at Tayamas, Mexico, on the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, collecting fishes. They packed their 
specimens and shipped them for home, but they 
did not arrive until recently, having been lost 
somewhere. President Jordan of the State Uni- 


#@ versity has inspected the assortment. It com- 


prises 130 species, fourteen of which are unknown 
to science. He speaks enthusiastically of the re- 
sults of the expedition, saying that they are much 
more important than those of many pretentious 
affairs. Professors Evermann and Jenkins will 
wrange the collection this summer, and prepare 
the results of their work for publication. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, W. N. MCCALL, /thaca. 

The educational event of the spring is the con- 
ference of the public school superintendents, on 
the second Thursday in May of each year. This 
year the Association met at Cancion, Thursday 
evening, May 10, and Friday, May 11. Since 
the first meeting fourteen years ago, this gath. 
ering has been characterized by informality, free- 
dom, fraternity, and practical results. The recent 
gathering was no exception to the rule. The 
meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock, Thursday 
evening, by the president, Supt. Henry W. French 
of Kalamazoo, and was opened by prayer by Supt. 
E. P. Church of Greenville. Supt Js W. Smith, 
of Bay City, then read an able paper on ‘‘ Civil 
Authority as a Factor in School Discipline,’”” which 
was thoroughly discussed by Supt. Albert Jennings, 
of Manistee, and others. The general sentiment of 
the Association seemed to be in favor of a judicious 
enforcement of the compulsory education law, and 
truancy law ; opposed to truancy schools, except, per- 
haps, in our larger cities ; in favor of a reformatory 
school for incorrigible boys and girls ; and opposed 
to suspension until all other available means had 
been exhausted ; even corporal punishment has its 
place (although a very small one) in the school 
economy. 

** Recess or No Recess ’’ was next ted, by 
Miss M. L. Jones, of Charlotte, the only lady super- 
intendent in the state. Miss Jones has been super- 


| sntendent at Charlotte for six years, and it is with | 


great regret that the teachers of the state see her 
retire from thé public school work at the end of 
the present year. It has never before been our 
privilege to hear the subject of ‘‘ recess”’ 80 thor- 
oughly and practically treated. Out of eighteen 
of the most eminent physicians in the United 
States consulted by Miss Jones, but two favored 
recess, and one of these was not sure of his opinion. 


Supt. D. A. Hammond, of Tecumseh, heartily 
seconded Miss Jones, and the almost unanimous 


De feeling of the sixty superintendents present favored 


the substitution of calisthenics, singing, marching, 
individual permission, change position, and 
shorter school hours for the old-fashioned play 


recess. 

The hour being late, Superintendent Kendall’s 
paper on ‘‘ Relation of Superintendent and Teach- 
of Theee’ Ri ed 

ver, ree Rivers, open 
the et of the paper, which became quite 
animated and profitable. Although there seemed 
to be a difference of opinion in minor details, the 
essential points of conclusion were these: The su- 
perintendent should have five leading qualifica- 
tions,—knowledge of methods, education, execu- 
tive ability, manhood, enthusiasm and love for his 
work, A prominent fault. is a lack of broad and 
accurate scholarship among teachers. The super- 
intendent should be a leader in educational thought 
among his teachers, should study and lead them to 
do the same, should never critivise a teacher before 
her pupils, should put himself on the same plane 
with the teacher and pupils; but if a question of 
authority comes up between tendent and 
teacher, his will must prevail. 

Supt. David Howell, of Lansing, then gave an 
excellent talk on ‘“‘ The Limit of Kindergarten 
Work in Primary Schools.’’ The discussion 
however, was not limited to primary schools, 
but to the range of the entire course. On this 
subject there was much difference of opinion. 
All agreed that a kindergarten, pure and simple, 


such as is maintained by private enterprise at 


Grand Rapids and many other places in the state, 
or a public kindergarten, such as the one at Mus- 

egon, is a good thing. Not one of the towns 
which have engrafted the kindergarten on the pri- 
mary schools, as Ionia, Lansing, Marshall, Char- 
lotte, Cadillac, would give them up. Results 
which could not be otherwise attained are thus 
reached. Many superintendents doubted the wis- 
dom of crowding more into an y course, 
and thought that as good results could be reached 
by other means. 

Supt. C. B. Thomas, of East Saginaw, then 
considered the free textbook question. It has 
been tried two years in East Saginaw, and the 
total average expense per pupil last year was 
forty-one cents. 

Superintendent Thomas warmly advocated the 
measure, and was followed by Supt. W. C. Ginn, 
of Hillsdale, who saw several objections. The en- 
tire Association was opposed to state uniformity. 

Prin. J. B. Sill, of the normal 
to paternal © as an objectionable 
feature of the system. If pupils should be fur- 
nished books, why not boots? The pupil’s love for 
his book, the objection of pupils to receiving ol 
books, and the danger of communicating conta- 


—— 


gious diseases, were all urged and well met by 
Superintendent Thomas. 

upt. Wm. E. Robinson, of Detroit, then read a 
paper advocating manual training in the public 


Supt. Geo. W. Walker, of Adrian, cautioned 
the superintendents against going too fast or mar- 
ring the beautiful system now established. 

President Willits of the Agricultural College, 
advocated manual training for city pupils, and 
that papils should all be taught the respectability 
of honest work. 

Professor Hinsdale of the university reminded 
the superintendents that no people in the world 
were more efficient in doing things than Ameri- 
danger of forgetting formation of the public 
school system, that schools were instituted to the end 
that education might not be forever buried in the 
graves of the fathers. We should cultivate the 
powers of abstract thinking. 

Supt. Leroy Halsey, of Battle Creek, was 
elected president of the Association ; Supt. Geo. 
Walker, of Adrian, vice-president ; and Supt. A. 
S. Hall, of Cadillac, secretary and treasurer. 
Lansing was appointed as the next placeof meeting. 

The seventh meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Clab was held at Ann Arbor, Saturday, 
May5. There wasagoodattendance. Following 
was the program : 

“ Some Characteristics of the Better Educational Lit- 


~ F. M. Kendall, Grand Rapids; discus. 
sion opened by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, University of Mich- 


“Technical Grammar,” by Prof. I. N. Demmon, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; discussion opened by Supt. Ww. 8. 


Perry, Ann Arbor. 
School Methods: (a) Lab- 
oratory on rin. F. B. 


. A. Greeson, Grand Ra (e) 
Methods of inducing Pupils to Complete the High School 
Course and Enter College, Prin. Hugh Brown, Pontiac. 
The points made by Professor Demmon were as 
follows: 1. The value of technical grammar as an 
instrument of culture: (a) In the training of the 
reasoning faculty; (+) In contributing to speed 
and accuraey in interpreting language. 2. The 
value of grammatical knowledge as such and as a 
pre for the study of foreign languages. 
3. The value of grammatical principles as an aid 
to correct speaking and writing. 4. The difficulty 
of the subject in some of its phases and the impor- 
tance of a rational grading in presenting it: (a) 
Danger of ing to explain to beginners what 
must be inexplicable to them ; ()) Danger of select- 
ing passages for parsing and analysis that children 
cannot interpret; (c) Danger of the study thus 
erating into mere routine and word memo- 
izing; (d) Danger of thus corrupting English 
idiom through the strict application of grammar 
rules, and through the use of manufactured false 
syntax; (e) Unnecessary divorcement of etymol- 
ogy and syntax in treating the subject. 


NEW YORK, 


The graduating exercises of the ladies’ classes of 
the Brooklyn Normal School for Physical Educa- 


d| tion will be held in Adelphi Academy, Thursday 


evening, May 31. The course pursued by the la- 


dies coming. diplomas has been a thorough one, 
embracing physiology, anatomy, hygiene, anthro- 
pometry, firat aid to the injured, voice culture, 
Delsarte system, gymnastics, heavy and light 
work, treatment by exercising, etc., of spinal and 
other deformities. 


The forty-third anniversary of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Wat- 
kins, commencing at 8 o'clock p.m., Wednesday, 
July 4th, and continuing through Thursday and 
he e atkins are ma ample 

visions for the convenience of the iatip . pw 
the entertainment of all who may attend. Good 
board can be obtained for $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00 
per day. The following hotels have given the 
following rates : Glen Park House, $2.00 per day ; 
Glen Monntain House, $2.00; Jefferson House, 
$1.50; Fall Brook House, $1.50. The accus- 
tomed low rate of will be secured. 


PROGRAM. 


Wednesday evening.—Opening Address. Address 
of Welcome, Hon. Daniel Beach, Watkins. Response. 
Prin. Jared Barhite, Irvington-on-the-Hudson. “ Do 
Our Public School« Promote the Rest Interests of ali 
Classes?” Hon. Fremont Cole, Watkins. Appoint- 
ment of Standing Committees. 

Thursday yg ee Means of Increasing the 
Efficiency of the N. Y. 8. T. A.” Report of commit- 
tee. “ Vocal Music as an Educational Factor,”’ Prof. 
H. E. Holt, Boston, Mass. Discussion, opened by 
Prin. H. H. Snell, Cobleskill. “Improved Methods 
in Teaching,” report of committee. 

Thursday Afternoon — Discussion of Report on 
Improved Methods in Teaching. ‘“ The ucation 
Demanded SoSagand How Secured,” Prof. rus 
A. Cole, Amsterdam. Discussion, 
Preston, A. M., Mamaroneck. ‘Condition of Educa- 
tion,’”’ report of committee. 

Thursday Evening.—Address, Supt. A. 8. Draper, 
Albany. omination of officers. 

Friday Morning. — “Free Hand and Industrial 
Drawing,” Prof. Theo. C. Hailes, Albany. ‘‘ Mental 
Effect of Manual Training,” Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
Oswego. ‘‘ How can Industrial Education be put into 
Operation?” Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, New York. 
Discussion, opened by Prof. L. B. Newell, 
“Do Existing of Develop - 

onse 


reliance?” Dr. J. H. 

Friday .— Discussion of Dr. Hoose’s 
Paper, opened by Com. E. J. Owens, Moriah, N. Y. 
** What System of Normal Work can be Devised that 
shall Benefit all our Rural Schools?” Supt. 


Barne 
Whitney, Ogdensburg. Discussion, penne by Supt 
L. C. Foster, ithaca. port of committee on u 


tions. 
Friday Evening. —‘‘ Scenery and Fauna of the 
Rocky Mountains and Sierras.” Steropticon Lect 


ure. Prof. Albert 8. Bickmore, New York. Intro- 
duction of new president. 


New York City is attaining unenviable notoriety 
because of the action of the school board in -rela- 
tion to the reélection of Superintendent Jasper. 
Whatever the true inwardness of the opposition 
may be, the only excuse given therefor is hie decli- 
nation to formally investigate charges against a 
lady teacher preferred in an anonymous letter. 
This seems very ridiculous to the outside world. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, 0. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

Supt. F. B. Gault, of Pueblo, will leave the state 
in June. Professor Gault has been for several years 
prominently identified with the educational inter- 
ests of Colorado, and he has been eminently suc- 
cessful in his work. His many friends will learn 
with regret that he is to leave Colorado. While 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


An examination of candidates for positions in the 
public schools of Colorado Springs, Colo., will be held 
during the stay, in this city, of the San Francisco 
excursionists in July. The subjects of examination 
will be Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, 
Grammar, Geography, U. 8. History, Physiology- 
and Hygiene. Several vacancies to be filled. Sala- 
ries range from $600 to $780 per year of 38 weeks. 
Enclose stamp for circular giving full information. 

E. L. BYINGTON, Supt. of Schools. 


NEW ENGLAND 


++ OF MUSIC ++ 
Boston, Mass. 


THE OLDEST IN AMERICA; LARGEST AND 
BEST EQUIPPED IN THE WORLD. 


More than 100 Officers of Instruction and Gov't. 


2252 PUPILS LAST YEAR. 


Thorough Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Organ, Violin, all Orchestral and Band In- 
struments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. 


TUITION, $5 to $25 per Term. 


Board and Boom, including Steam Heat 
and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 


180 Hours per term, collateral advantages FREE to 
all Regular Students. 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 13, 1888. 
Send for beautifully illustrated calendar, free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted Boson. 


UNCOVERED. 


stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, 
catalogues, books, sample worke of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
rs, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great b 

eld of the great employment and agency business, Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, 
would cost $2) or $90 cash. Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency busi Tens of milli of 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Diree- 


tory is sought and used by the leading p ‘ 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
and Europe. It isregarded as the dard Agents'Di y of the 


world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names ap 

in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow te 
them in a steady stream. The great bargains of the mostreliable 
firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big money 
easily ; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, 
all over the world, who employ agents. Over 1,000 such firme use it. 
Your name in this directory will bring you in great information and 
large value ; thousands will —_ it be led to profitable work, 
end FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you cam 


make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. 
Address AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Auguste, 


LANGUAGES 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Joy, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. RoGEz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted corpect none the best of native 
teac' 


hers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
Boston, or W. Madison 8q., New York. 


HAS been acknowledged 
The Berlitz Method, ‘american and 


For sample pages of French and German books, 
discounts, etc., write to BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Medison Square, New York. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


else in the world. Either sex , all ages, Coste 
PARE. Address, CO, Augusta, Maine. 


Amherst Summer School, 


Twelfth Session---July 2 to August 3. 


nine Teachers and Lecturers, Forty-two 
Classes. Instruction given in nine Languages, also 
in Karly English, Old French, Chemistry, Art, Math- 
ematics, Phonetics, and Physical Training. 
Lectures daily in French and German; Excursions 
on Saturdays. Circular and Program free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Tonic Sol-fa Institute. 


A two-weeks Institute, beginning July 9, will 
be held at the Rooms of the INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION, Ne. 9 UNIVERSITY 
PLACE, NEW YORK. 

Instruction in all branches of the system. Certifi- 
cates of the Tonic Sol-fa College of London granted. 


For particulars address 
THEO. F, SEWARD, Zast Orange, N. J. 


Ann Arbor Summer 


WILL BE 


Twen 
ex $20.00. 
N. J., or, L. BR. 


Send for circulars to L. 


School of Pedagogy.‘ 


THE SECOND SESSION, 
Under the direction of Pres. W. H. PAYNE, of the University of Nashville, 


HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


lectures will be given. Tuition fee, $1000. The whole expense for tuition and board will not 
HULL, Sch 
HALSEY, Supt. of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


wrenceville » Lawrenceville, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


JAMES E. MURDOCH, President. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks A t Grimsby Park 25 Miles from Niagara Falls 


From July 2d to Aug. 11th. 


CANADA. 


Cool, Healthful, Attractive. 


Instruction in VOICE CULTURE, GESTURE, ARTICULATION, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS, READING, RECITATION, EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, and SHAKSPEARE, 


Each teacher a specialist. For further information address 
CECIL HARPER, Secretary, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


1874. 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 

July 5 

Aug. 16. 

J 7 
mf 

July 28. 


ments, and Prize Matec 


Board the best. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


of Liberal Arts. 


College 
5O PROFESSORS FROM YALE, AMHERST, JOHNS HOPKINS, UNIV. OF VIRGINIA, &c. 
60 Courses in Language, Literature, Science, and Art. 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. Dr. J. W. DICKINSON, Boston, Prin 


PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, Practical Applications to all Branches. 


The Most Attractive Resort in the Country for Secular Teachers. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, Popular Lectures, Concerts, Entertain- 


1888. 


H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


W. R. HARPER, Ph. D., Yale, Principal. 


tr One has nq idea of what Chautauqua offers until he has read full details of the work, 
Rates cheap. Tuion low. 
Ber all particulars write W. A. DUNCAN, Syraense, N. ¥. 


| 


| 
| 
ee ogy, Mr. O. W. Dodge. Detroit. (5) Field Work in Biology, 
Prof, J. E. Reighard. University of (c) 
Work in History and Literature, Prin. F T. Wright, Col 
water. (d) Means of Securing the Highest Efficienc in | 
| 
| 
| 
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we are sorry to lose him from our ranks we con- 
gratulate him upon the larger field and the salary 
which he is to receive. a 

L. B. Dyer, who has been teaching in Nebraska 
for the last two years, will spend the summer at 
Manitou. 

Principal W. W. Mayo will be at Fountain an- 
other year. 

G.W. Messer, principal of the Monument schools, 
has accepted a position with the assessor of El Paso 
County for the summer. 

A ceive club bas been organized at Colorado 
Springs of about sixty-five members. | All grada- 
ates of colleges or universities are eligible to mem- 
bership. The club has regular meetings on the 
second Tuesday of each month except in June, 
July, and August. A club dinner was given at 
the Antlers on the 8th of May, which was a most 
enjoyable affair. The following are the officers, 
with the year of their graduation : 

President—¥. L. Byington, Victoria, ’79, A.B. 

Vice-President—L. R. Ehrich, Yale, 68, A.B. 

Secretary—C. W. Haines, Yale, "80, A.B. 

Treasurer—J. DeWitt Peltz Rutgers, ’73, A. B. 

Executive Committee—J. H. Kerr, Yale, ’65, 
A.B.; E. H. Owen, Jr., Mass. Teachers’ Institute, 
79, S.B.; Miss E.Wickard, Oxford, Certificate of 


the enfeebled. Fossils are found in abundance at 
Fossil, Wyoming. Lately a huge reptile was un- 
earthed there, over fourteen feet long. In Idado, 
you can see Shoshone Falls tumbling over a mass 
of lava rock. Don’t slight Yellowstone Park when 
so near. There is something “ out West’’ besides 
sage brush. Come and see! J. Huse, JR. 


YOU CAN’T READ THIS 
without wishing to investigate, if you are wise. 
Send your address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and you will receive, free, full information 
about work that you can do and live at home, 
wherever you are located, at which you can earn 
from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some have 
earned over $50 ina day. Capital not required ; 
you are free. All is new. Both sexes; 
all ages. Snug little fortunes await all workers. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK ROUTE. 


Teachers should pay the $15 additional 
necessary for the return via the Northern 


Graduation. 
, Harvard, 


Pacific Railroad at the POINT OF START- 


Literary Committee—Rev. J. B. G 
65, A. B.; B.W. Steele, Brown, ’76, A.B. ; Mrs, 
John Campbell, University of Iowa, 79, A.M. 

Committee on Membership—Rev. Richard Mon- 
tague, Harvard, ’75, H. B., Newton Theological 
School, ’79, B. D.; John Gardiner, London, ’84, 
B.S.; C. W. Haines, Yale, ’80, H. B. 

Herr A. Veith, of Vienna, Austria, paid the 
Agricultural College a visit recently. r. Veith 
was deputized by the Austrian government to visit 
all the agricultural colleges in the United States, 
and to inspect and report upon the system em- 
ployed in teaching the science of agriculture in 
each institution, the object being to obtain infor- 
mation that will be useful in organizing and estab- 
lishing a similar institution in that country. He 
has visited all the agricultural colleges in the east- 
ern states, and is on his way to those of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. He paid the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College a high compliment by saying that 
the system of instruction employed here was, in his 

opinion, far superior to that of any similar institu- 
tion he had visited in this country. 

The Las Animas schools have four teachers, and 
are under the careful management of Principal 
Daniells. 

L, 8. Burton, the principal of the Lamar School, 
has returned east, where he will pursue his colle- 
giate course. He and bis three assistants did good 
work in Lamar, a stirring little city that, a few 
months since, did not exist. 

Colorado Springs has voted bonds to the amount 
of $5,000 for the purpose of building a four-room 
addition to the Garfield building. The school pop- 
ulation of Colorado Springs has been growing 

very rapidly the last few years. Three buildings 
have been erected at a cost of $20,000 each, yet 
the accommodations are not sufficient to supply 
the wants of all. 

Colorado will send a large delegation to the 
National Association. Prof. R. H. Beggs, of Den- 
ver, has the matter in charge, and he is doing all 
he can to make the trip to San Francisco an enjoy- 
able one. 

The Yale Club of Colorado offers to help any 
young man from this state who wants to go to that 
university, to the amount of $200 a year. 

The high school class of District 20, Pueblo, will 
graduate fifteen members. 

No successor for Professor Gault in District 20, 
Pueblo, has as yet been chosen. The number of 
applicants is surprising. 

rof. Charles Carter, of the Boston Art School, 
who has beenthe special instructor in drawing in 
the Colorado Springs schools, will give a public 
exhibit of the work done by the pupils during the 
come time in Jane. 

The first number of the Greeley Exponent has 
been received. The editors and co sm are D, 
W. Elliott and E. Bethel. It is an eight-page bi- 
monthly, and if the first number is an indication 
of what is to follow, the paper will certainly be 
successful. 

UTAH. 

astern teachers, in planning for the San Fran- 
cisco trip, should not forget Utah sights. Within 
& short distance of Salt Lake City, with its famous 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, are the warm 
and the hot springs; Garfield Beach, the best 
bathing resort on Great Salt Lake; Alta, the 
mining camp ‘‘in the clouds’; Echo and Weber 
cafions to be seen in coming West, just before 
reaching Ogden. Near by is Park City, whose 
famous mine, the ‘‘ Ontario,’’ has paid over six 
millions in dividends. Near Ogden is Ogden 
Cafion, whose wonders rival those of any in the 
“*Rockies.’’ Farther away can be seen Castle 
Rock, on the Denver Railroad ; Soda Springs, on 


ING, selecting either the “ Columbia River 
Line” via JuNncTION, or the 
Puget Sound route via Tacoma and the 
Cascade Division, being careful to see that 
the agent endorses the order which will be 
exchanged at the Missouri River terminal, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Pacific Junction, 
Atchison or St. Joseph, “ good for return 
via Portland,” and either “the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and Tacoma, or “ the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and Wallula 
Junction,” and when the exchange is made 
at one of the terminals named, read the re- 
turn portion of your ticket carefully, to see 
that it is in accordance with the above. 
The N. P. R. R. is the only all rail line 
to the Yellowstone Park, and is the only 
one of the Trans-Continental Lines run- 
ning Dining Cars. 

For Rates, Maps Yellowstone Park, etc., 
write Cuas. S. Fer, General Passenger 
and Traveling Agent, N. P. R. R., St. 
Paul, Minn.; or any General or District 
Passenger Agent. 


TEACHERS. 
Members of the National Educational Associa- 
tion should bear in mind in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting, that the UNIon PAciIFic, 
Overland Route,’ from Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Leavenworth, or St. Joseph, 
to SAN FRANCISCO, rans through cars without 
change, passing through Nebraska, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California, 
offering the greatest attractions to the tourist. 
Teachers desirous of returning via Portland, can 
go there from San Francisco, either via boat 
(O. R. & N. Co.) or overland, via ‘ Mount Shasta 
Route,’’ going from Portland east via the O. R. 
& N. Co. and ‘“‘ Oregon Short Line,” with the 
choice of a rail or boat ride on the Columbia 
River between Portland and The Dalles. Thence 
through Oregon, Washington Territory, and Idaho 
to the Missouri River, passing near Shoshone Falls 
of the great Snake River (forty-five feet higher 
than Niagara Falls); Soda S rings, the Sanita- 
rium of the West; Salt Lake City, the headquar- 
ters of the Mormon Church; and Garfield Beach 
on the Dead Sea of America, near Salt Lake 
City, where the finest bathing in the world can be 
enjoyed. Remember, this is the only real sand 
beach on Salt Lake. You can also pass through 


and visit Denver, the Queen City of the - 
tains, and capital of Colorado, "he Centennial 


State. For information regarding rates routes, 
Omaha, 3d. ebbets, G. P. & T. A., 


the Union Pacific, whose waters are life-giving to| 


Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
le, 
Abrabam Lincolu, a Biography for Young People, Hermes & Bros. N 1 36 
France and the Confederate Army. x xe Ac Armstrong & Son, Y, 
Monsieur Motte. Hecker Cassell & Co, 10 
The Senses and the Will. - - . - tn wd E Hi Butler & Co, N ¥ 
Folly 4 Jowett. Houghton, Mifflin, & bo, Bost, 25 
i - - - 
ome Ch nese ‘Ghosts Roberts Bros, Boston 23 
Reger Kerkeley'’s Probation. - - - 1 
? Talstol T ¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥, 125 
Legends. G W Dillingham, N Y, 1 00 
The Thing - - Hall Estes & 
A Teacher of the Violin. - Shorthouse Macmillan 138 
Homestead ways. - - - - 
Land of the Ni Curtis Relford, Clark, & Co, NY, 
Sr. - Daudet Rand, McNally & Co, Chicago, 25 


| 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE local committee on hotels and accommo- 
dations at San Francisco, Cal., anticipate a very 
large attendance at the coming meeting of the 
National Educational Association, July 17 to 20 
inclusive. In order that they may properly re- 
ceive their thousands of visitors, it is advisable 
that they should have as many as possible booked 
before they arrive. To this end the committee 
should be informed at once of all parties being 
made up, together with the numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen composing them, the kind of accommo- 
dations wanted, and the probable date of arrival. 
There is danger that Eastern excursionists will 
overlook the fact that it takes two weeks to send 
a letter to San Francisco and get a reply. As the 
arrangement of the details of such business usu- 
ally requires the exchange of more than one letter, 
it will be seen that there is no time to lose. 

We advise all to address at once M. Babcock, 

., chairman of Hotel Committee, room 53, 
Flood Building, corner Market and Fourth streets, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


IMPORTANT. — When visiting New. 
save Ba xpress an arriage Hire, an 
the Union opposite Grand Cen- 


1 Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


Tux Aon Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy 
will hold its second session under the direction of 
Pres. W. H. Payne, of the University of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at Ann Arbor, Mich., beginning 
August 6 and continuing until August 17, 1888, 
Twenty lectures will be given, and the expense 
for tuition and board will not exceed twenty dol- 
ars for the entire session. There is not, probably, 
in this country, a man better qualified to conduct 
such a school than Professor Payne. His long 
and successful experience as teacher, superintend- 
ent, and professor of the Department of P 

at the Michigan University has given hin we 
tional reputation of the best character among the 
leading thinkers and students of pedagogy. We 
commend this school to all teachers who desire to 
be well grounded in Psychology, and Pedagogy. 
For circulars and complete details, address L. C. 
Hull, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
or L. R. Halsey, superintendent of schools, Battle 
Creek, Mich, 


TEACHERS wanting positions, chan: 

estern Teachers Burea 

Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


WANTED, 


A professional teacher, with twen’ ears’ - 
ence in ail grades, from Primary 0 High School 
wishes to engage as special teacher of drawing tn all 
its branches, or in connection with Manual Training. 

agements mus made before 
lst. Address K Box 191, Minneapolis, Mian” 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co., 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— Evolution: The cottonseed becomes cotton, 
the cotton becomes thread, the thread becomes a 
fabric, the fabric becomes a print, the print be- 
comes a wrapper, and the wrapper becomes a beau- 
tiful woman.—Courier. 
— I have been a great sufferer from dry catarrh 
for many years, and I tried many remedies which 
helped me, bat I had none which did me so much 


benefit as Ely’s Cream Balm. It completely cured 
me.—M. J. Lally, 39 Woodward Ave., Boston 
i ds, Mass. 


I suffered from acute inflammation ir my nose 
and head,—for a week at a time I could not see. 
I used Ely’s Cream Balm and in a few days I was 
cured. It is wonderful how quick it helped me. 
—Mrs. Georgie S. Jydson, Hartford, Conn. 

Apply Balm into each nostril. Price, 50 cents. 


— Little Fritz, hearing his parents speak of 
Beethoven, asked : ‘‘ Mamma, who is Beethoven?’’ 
** A composer,”’ replied his mother, ‘* And what 
is a composer?’’ ‘‘A manu who makes music.”’ 
The next morning an organ-grinder struck up his 
tune in the street. ‘‘ Mamma,”’ exclaimed Fritz 
eagerly, ‘‘there is Beethoven.’? — Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 
ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Seoth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
. oe natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
ild from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
in, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


—A delicate parcel,—a young lady wrapped 
up in herself. 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


WANTED, in a first class Normal School, in the 
West, a gentleman to teach and direct, in the Depait- 
ment of Music. Salary first year, $1200. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Managér, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Massachusetts Academy, a youn 
man well qualified to teach the English Branches an 
Drawing. Salary, $600. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educatio 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


A HIGH SCHOOL ASSISTANT, 


One of four male teachers in a first-class city high 
school in the state of New York, wanted in Sept. ’88, 
to teach Physical Geography, Physiology, Geology, 
and Botany. A college graduate who has made a 
——y of these branches desired. It is a $1500 po- 


Apply. to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large N. Y. city, in a family school, a teacher of 
Piano and Latin. ' The applicant must be well 
trained in music and a fine performer. Salary, $300 
and home. Also, in a normal school, a Training 
Teacher of Drawing, who “ is fully up in the present 
idea of combining color and industrial work with 
teachers in the latest 
Sst ideas in drawing.” ry, 

to $1000. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Grand Teachers’ Excursion Nation 


To be Held at SAN FRANCIS 
SPECIAL TRAIN of PULLMAN CARS, 


For any 


— 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


further informati i 
Tables, etc., etc., call on or shied. reganting cost of trip, location in Pull 


tate Managers and 


ARE INVITED TO JOIN. 


man Cars, Side E i 
JAMES R. WATSON, xcursions, 


Educational Association, 


July 17th to 21st, 1888. 


the Teachers in New England. 


| 
4 
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{ 
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A 
| 
| FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUL | 
Th ’ Y 6th, via FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
a e Hoosac Tunnel Route is the Official Ro 
' osen by the Committee of the National Association and endorsed by the § ute 
i and for Maps, Time ‘ 
NM #.R., Boston. * 


— 


Much time has been saved 
through 


May 31, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for June as usual discusses the 
live topics of the times with signal ability. Among 
these are ‘‘The Pending Tariff Discussion” by 
the Hon. W. D. Kelley, who makes a review of 
American tariff legislation during the last hundred 
years; ‘‘ The Negro in Polities,’’ by Senator Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina, who reviews the re- 
construction period of politics in his state to show 
the effects that negro supremacy had there; 
“‘Railway Problems,’’ by Senator J. F. Wilson, 
who discusses the government regulation of rail- 
ways, and by Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, who 
shows that the remedy for railway strikes is to be 
found in the development of railway managers, 
who are great leaders of men as well as great 
makers of dollars; ‘‘ Labor Troubles,’ by W. H. 
Mallock, the distinguished English essayist, who 
makes a plea for the universal study of the prin- 
ciples of political economy ; *‘ Family Economics,”’ 
by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who discusses the pe- 
euniary Obligations of a man to his wife and 
daughters. e Hon. Andrew D. White, formerly 
president of Cornell University, has made a life- 
long study of the higher educational systems and 

roblems both of this country and of the Old 

orld. As the result of his experience and study 
he has prepared a sketch of “‘ The Next Ameri- 
ean University,’’ which is published as a eontribu- 
tion to the Forum for June. He would have a 
great school so organized that the most promising 
students of any leading American institution 
should have encouragement and direction, each in 
the prosecution of his specialty, at any American 
or foreign school that he chose. There has re- 
cently appeared no more comprehensive or in- 
structive plan for the advancement of the highest 
educationa) interests, not only of the United 
States but of the world. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for June, 1888, 
has a varied list of valuable articles that will com- 
mand the attention of intelligent and thoughtful 
readers. Theyare: ‘‘ The Surplus Revenue,”’ by 
Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ A Counter Criticism,’’ by 
Herbert Spencer; ‘‘ The Philosophy of Commer- 
cial Depression.’’ by H. G. 8. Noble; ‘* Whistles 
Ancient and Modern,’ by M. L. Gutode; ‘‘ The 


Earned Decrease vs. the Unearned Increment,’’ 
by Joel Benton; ‘‘ The Effects of Moderate 
Drinking,’’ by G. Harley, M.D., F.R.S,; “A 
Study of the Ainu of Yezo,”’ J. K. Goodrich ; 
‘** Darwinism and the Christian Faith (IL.),’’ “The 
Geological Tourist in Europe,” by Alfred 
Lane; ‘‘ Education and the Employment of Chil- 
dren,’’ by Eliza F. Andrews; ‘* The Island of 


Nias and its People,’’ by H. Sundermann; ‘‘ Ani-|y: 


mals as Modified by Environment,’’ by Prof. J. B. 
Steere; ‘‘ The Imitative Faculty of Infants,’’ by 
Prof. W. Preyer; ‘‘ The Flame of a Candle,’”’ y 
C. Fievez; ‘‘ Sketch of Alpheus Spring Packard,”’ 
by Prof. J.S. Kingsley ; the article of Eliza F. An- 
drews presents a new phase of the important qnes- 
tions involved in children’s work in factories, and 
is worthy of careful consideration, The Editor’s 
Table shows the ‘‘ Monthly ”’ to be, as it has been 
from the first, an earnest, consistent advocate of 
international copyright. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5.00 a year. 


— The Atlantic Monthly, for June, opens with a 
new and entertaining story by J. P. Quincy, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Miser Farrell’s Bequest.” Julia C. R. 
Dorr writes under the head of ‘‘ To Cawdor Castle 
and Culloden Moor,’ furnishing a breezy and pic- 
turesque account of her visit to the ancient home 
of King Duncan and the famous battle-field where 
the hope of the Stuarts received its death-blow. 
Theodore Child’s article on ‘‘ The Literary Career 
in France’’ is a timely contribution to periodical 
literature. Some new and significant information 
is contained in an article by Francis Par » en- 
titled ‘‘ The Discovery of the Rocky Mountains.’’ 
The serial chapters in this number are contin- 
uations of the study of Japan by E. H. House, 
entitled ‘‘ Yone Santo,’’ and ‘*The Despot of 
Broomsedge Cove,’’ by Charles Egbert Craddock 


| Miss Murfree). The this month is 
anonymous writer w is entitled ‘‘ L’ Ea 
Dormante.”” Recent y rican fiction and bi 
raphy are passed in review by skillful critics, and 
in the Contributors’ Club there are, as usual, sev- 
eral chatty offhand articles which, together with 


cellent number. Houghton, Mifflin, & Com- 
pany, Boston. 


table of contents: ‘‘ The McMillan-Shakespeare 


Shakespeare Literature,” by W. H. W 
** Ernst Possart,’’ by C. S. anaes: ** History 
and Poetry,’”’ by Chas. F. Johnson; Open Court : 
**Shakespeare in the Harvard College Library,’’ 
and Directions Folie’’ ; Shake- 
speare ieties : an 
Society of London’’; ‘“‘The Natick (Mass.) 
Shakespeare Club’’; The Drama: ‘‘ Madame 
Modjeska”’ ; ‘* Reasons for State-Sup The- 
atres,’’ by Modjeska; ‘‘The Wallack Testimo- 
nial’’ ; Reviews; Miscellany; Selected Reprints. 
Philadelphia : Leonard Scott Publication Co. 
$1.50 per annum. 


—The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health for May gives “‘Two Views of Christian 


Science,’’ in which are arguments both pro and con, 
both forcibly put, because written by close observ- 
ers. In his eighth chapter on ‘‘ Notable People,’’ 
the editor discusses the late Mr. Corcoran, Joseph 
Jefferson, the actor, and Henry B. Plant, the 
railway king of the South. The Health Section 
is full of healthful advice. Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York. 


— During the first three months of 188, Book 
Chat, Brentano’s, publishers, New York, has in- 


dexed 524 new American and English works, re- 
viewed 124 new books, indexed 3627 magazine 
articles contained in 799 periodicals, and noted 
145 French, 115 German, 34 Spanish, and 52 
Italian books. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Moneniz. for June; terms, $4 00 a year. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
The Popular Science Monthly, for June; terms $5 00 
aA ir, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
e Quiver, for June; terms $1 50a year. New York: 
Cassell & Co 


The Interstate Monthlies, for May. Boston and Chi- 
cago: Interstate Pub. Co. 
he Catholic World, for June; terms $4 00 a year. 

New York: 6 Park Place 

The Pulpit Treasury, for June; terms $2 50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Chautauguan, for June; terms $1 50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T L Flood. 
Scribner’s Magazine, for June; terms $3 00 a year. 


C. | New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons 


St. Nicholas, for June; terms $3 00 a year. New York: 
The Centers Co. 
Harpers Monthly Magazine, for June; terms $4 00a 
ear. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Our Day, for May; terms $2 00 a year. Boston: Our 
shing Company. 

e Eclectic Magazine, for June; terms $5 00 a year. 

New York; E. R. Pelton. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 


Try the Cure. 


ice sts: 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS Warron St., N. ¥. 


E Our New School Aids will in 
* your schools in good quict order. Each 

contains 216 large beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half sct 108 cards &e. Large sct samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
by all Be. Price few samples rk: all post- 

mail. stam en. Please send a trial order. 
J. FOU & CO., XRRED PA. 


— 


THE NEW 


BUREAU OF 


ENGLAND 


EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
SPRINGFELD, MAss. 
March 30, 1888. 

We have obtained several teachers from the New 
England Bureau of Education for the schools of this 
city, all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. 
We have always found there a list of well edu- 
cated and experienced teachers to select from, and 
the representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
by seeking teachers 
ureau.—A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


TO TEACHERS. 


pO YOU iy 
A ition to teach an un 00 some 
district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU 
iti Primary, Intermediate, 
High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
DO YOU WANT 


iti jalist in Music, or 
orks In THE BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
A potion as Governess? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT 
Promotion or - 
tendent of Schools ? ISTER IN THE x E. 
BUREAU. 

DO YOU WANT Now Bag 

teach ew - 
inad’? IN THE NEW ENGLAND 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


FORMS AND CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


3a” Forms and Oiroulars free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


notices of all books of the month, conclude an ex-| ¥ 

at witich there were no vacancies.”—W. H. Coats, Principal, Elizabethtown Union School, May 21, 1888. 
above information is furnished to 74 under the conviction that your School Agency is one of the best in the 
. E. CHAMBERS, Princi i I 


— Shakespeariana for May has the following | ?* 
Library,”’ by Anna B. McMahan ; ‘‘ Recent Bacon-| tak 


eachers’ Agencies. 


351 
Geachers’ Agencies. 


always give names and dates. 
noon. Result —s ial meeting last night, at which 
of 81050 feel under many obligations to you for 
oga, N.Y., May 18, 1888, 


country. and it goes nowhere else.””"— 
gressive Teacher, May 18, 1888. (4) “ The trustees of Dist 
teacher of our school. Mr. Sill, whom we 
ven full sa‘isfaction. . . . 
8.1888. (5) “ It may interest you to know t 
thankful that I again had y 
es.”—O. J. BLAKESLEY, Principal 
THE SCH 


y (2) “ Permit me to express my appreciation of your efforts to secure me a 
ears’ connection with the —— Kureau, I received only two communications; both of them in reference to places 


We are wang trust large iy to your choice.” — HENRY B. TAYLOR, 
at Mies M. will be retained in our Union School another year. 

our good judgment on which to depend. I like to deal with 

rt Union School, May 10, 1888. 

L BULLETIN AGENGY: O.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


biog ] ARE flowing in all the time, and if we don’t keep publishing them it is because we 
TESTIMONIALS have so much else that we want tosay. Please note that when we do quote we 
Here are some that bepece to le on our desk. 
received a unanimous election by the nine members, at a 


(1) “I came bere yesterday fore- 


your services.”—A. W. DYKE, Principal-elect at Ticonder- 
ition. In two 


(3) “ The 


i of Public School, New Orieans, La., and editor Pro- 
No. 3, town of Mooers, ask your aid in obtaining a princei- 
lest year on your recommendation has done fon work, 

rustee, May 
Iam 
a man who rarely makes mis- 


Te give teachers an idea of what our office 


*“‘ Send us at once the names of not more than three 
drst-class teachers of Composition, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Algebra, for our Commercial Depart- 
ment; salary $1000.’’— Pres. of a State Normal School. 


“Our Normal School Faculty will be changed 
throughout the commas year. have intimate ac- 

uaintance with all the members of the Board, and 
if you will select one candidate for each position, 
and name to me teachers whom you can thoroughly 
recommend, I will present them to the Board and am 
sure I can secure their election.” —An L 


“T want a gentleman assistant for a Boardin 

School to teach Arithmetic. Book-keeping, Frenc 

and German; member of Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional or Episcopalian Church. Salary $400 and home 
the first year, will be increased. t me hear at 
once.” — pal of a Southern Academy. 

“ The Board has offered me the place at $1200. I 
cannot accept less than $1300.—W. W., Mich.” 


Teachers who wish to better their 


TEACHERS’ 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


is doing at the present time, we quote a few 


paragraphs from letters received during the past three days. 


“We have offered our Professorship of Mathemat- 
ies to Mr. ———, at a salary of $2200. We fear he 
will not and if not, candidate will be 
considered.” — of a Western College. 

“ T am in favorable correspondence with two of the 

itions sent me, and am sure to secure one of 
em. I think I will be offered $1200. Yours is a 
capital bureau.”—H. 8. V., Philadelphia. 

“ If you will name only two men, I shall be happy 
to let you know confidentially, when the place is to 


be open. We have given the information to no other 
ncy, since we do not'wish to be flooded with can- 
didates. Write at once.”—F. H. P. 


“TI am surprised at so early an election. I secured 
the place at $1000, Thursday evening.” —/. C. B., Jowa. 
“ Your Agency certainly stands foremost. You do 
more work ers combined. — G. T., 


send at once for our circulars, as we receive more 


location should 
calls for teachers than we have teachers for the places. Address, 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago. 


NION 


Supplies Schools 


Supplies Teachers 
with Teachers. with Positions, 
Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


EACHERS’ GENCY, 


Send stamp for 
Manual and Blanks, 


Agency Manual Free upon application. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tre 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
mont House), Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
( Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 
tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted- for a 
large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 
ta If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WY. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ 
Square, New Y: 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
Teachers for all parts of the Union. 

Pror. J. F. DERR, Prin. High School Semague, 
Pa., says: “ I consider the Pennsylvania Educationa 
Bureau an aid to teachers that cannot be overvalued. 
Having belonged to it only for a short time, I was, 
oy its influence, elected to an excellent posi- 

on.” 

Send for | PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

Circulars. L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


pans 
seocherv’ 
[Both Sexes.] 
M 
Supplies ‘Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, hers, Copy- 
Fitth Avenue: NY. city. 


TEACHERS NOT YET LOCATED 


WILL PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 
1. Almost every mail brings word of the selection of 
teachers recommended by us. 
2. We still have good vacancies. 
3. New ones are coming in daily. 
4. That our vacancies are direct from 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CIRCULARS, and note care- 


fully our plan of work. ©. J. ALBERT, . 
The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 


If so, address . 
BUREAU, . 
TEXAS TEACHERS Tend 


Box 98. 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 
CHARLES M. BAR 


lume, cloth 500 pag $1.50. 
vo 
Co. 5 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, ScHOOoL FURN 
and school supplies. Best roerences furnished. 
E. MIKIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE BAY STATE 


Teachers’ Agen 36 Bromfield Street, 
Cy, Room 4, BOSTON. 

Principals, committees, and others supplied with 

thoroughly qualified teachers. Lady teachers wanted 

at once, for June, $540; for Fall, $300-$600. Gentle- 

men for Fall,—Grammar, $1800, $1500, $1200, oho 

900, $600; High and Academies, $2000, $1200, $1000, 

, $700. Good positions in the South. 

SAKGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 

tration without a fee gives us the la and most 

select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 

motive for representing those who are not suitable. 
BR. E. AVERY 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘weateen Agency 


WESTERN 
lucrative positions ; 


Assists Teachers in obtainin 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a ——— fee of $2.00. 
No charge A made to }y > ~ see ing 
once. ress W 
Register at ones RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
Nov. 21, 1887. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, 
508 Broadway, . ALBANY, N. Y. 


eachers at Enns 


teachers are invited to consult the 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
41613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
D.F. Dimon, A. M., Manager. 


ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


—- 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
CREAM BALM HELENE FRANC, Successor.) 
es com n eachers, lutors, cturers 
R Ta iN nesses, Singers, ete resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN 'AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
| glish, and Spanish spoken at this oftce. 
HAYFEVER 
| 
| | 
| of Taste 
| Wand smell. 
Ls 
|HAY- EVER 
| 
| 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXVII.—No. 22. 
now 'MELODIOUS SONGS 
Volume VII. International Education Series. B g Co.’s Souvenir 
Epirep sy W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. A. 8. Barnes 0. IN WELL-MADE BOOks. 
THE SENSES AND THE WILL OF PENMANSHI SCHOOL SONGS 
—Just Out! 
35 cts. 
| S SES ILL.) oF PEN NSHIP, CHILDREN’S Hlement 
to the of them Motion Songs. A 
(Part of ‘‘ The Mind of the Child”’) And a few suggestions as pod chem otion Songn +0 
By W. PREYER, Professor of Physiology in Jena. Translated from the original German by H. W. | gp.4¢ methods of Acquiring a Neat and P songs there are such ‘ol d favorites as ‘Flowers 
Brown, Teacher in the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass. wild Wood My da of it says 
“ hildren printed by careful empirical and often ) With beau y litbogra busy Bee,” “Out in a utiful Field.’ nd fog 
| h Among ali the y. fs ‘the fullest and on the whole the best. It should! the best styles 4 me pre Specimen Pages. 
= oo by teachers and parents even of older children. as the best example of the inductive method ap-! forthe Souvenir by thirty-elg hg OP 
plied to the study of child-psychology.”—G. STANLEY HALL, Johns Hopkins University. Price 25 Ors.; sent to any UNITED VOICES 0. Emerson's Newest ai d 
iptive ct ies. 10 cts. 8 Song Book, showing his most excellent 
t Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. Send for descriptive circulars of the series sending name nm of postage Best School Song 5008 eg Be meat eae lent 
A. 8. BARNES & ©O., Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. CHILDREN’S DI ADE 
Now The crowning work of the useful life of A A bbey, 
\ THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O,)| recently deceased. Very sweet eee tunes, 
BALBES 1B For Sunday Schools and 
Allen’s Composition Books. | F PRAISE 
G BOOKS Praise Meetings, (40 cts., 
© s Os DRAWING MODELS, and VOICES Rev. C. L. Hutchins. Exactly fits 
i Numbers 1 and 2 ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. the taste of those who like dignified, yet brilliant 
d wide-awake music. 
erican Text-Books on Art Education.’ 
; HOW TO THINK WHAT TO WRITE. _|Prangs American oF LAUDAMUS Zane Boa to 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS | profs. Ritter and Kendrick of Vassar. 
BY ; GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FRoM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. To which special attention is entlod. a : 
} These MODELS have been specially design r 
f . These books contain outlines for Composition; Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each, the teaching ot Tore ot eae in Primary one Send fer Specimen Copies at (Retail Price), : 
for Panctuation, &e., and Blanks | Send postage stamps for samples to 4 Tablets, arran ged carefully rad ed series or Specimen Pages, Free. 
and are furnished at the lowest possible} OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bostox. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, prices.’ They have been adopted by the leading cities T EYCLOPED 
‘ d Drawing in every 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. stage, and especial JOHNSON’S UNIVERSA! lA 
| Chi THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Is a whole of universal knowledge from the 
' venue cago. 
| . TO FOREI BOOKSTORE M A YN A R road It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
) BOSTON GN CLARK & D, xEW YORE. The followi elumes are valucble ac It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
——AGENCY FOR PUBLISH e following volu 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amdersen’s Histories and Beaders; nica, but for all. It 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE-| Leighton’s History of Rome ; P F, A D / NV G B 0 0 KS at a cost of over $60,000, y y 
AUC 3 EIPSI > 
“pubscription Ag reign Perioateal. Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. J.D. W MS H, I. SMITH D BEAUTIFUL. Selected 
; Y ’ ._D. WILLIAMS, Agt., . I. » | THE TRUE AN Ji. ec more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
144 Tremout Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin 8t.. Bostop.| from Ruskin’s Works. i2mo, russet cloth, $1.00 plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 


ART CULTURE. Selected from Ruskin’s ticulars and terms, 


THOS. NELSON & SO NEW YORK. A New Book! Works. 12mo, russet cloth, - A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


Publish Valuable Books by W. COLLIER, LL.D. Virtues and Their Reasons, a system 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75.| o¢ ethics for society and schools.” 


n HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. CHOICE SELECTIONS. Selected from —s 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, russetcloth,  - 75 ' FRENCH, GERM AN, 
oF Ly 1.25. Sent by mail for $1.50. NES AME AND LELIES. 12mo, russet SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
a OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS? BIBLES. | Address GEO. SHERWOOD & 00., | cloth ianguages auficiontiy for every-day end’ business con, 
Send for catalogues. 307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. | LECTURES TO LITTLE HOUSE- celebrated 
(Ethics of the Dust). 12mo, russet cock wills of ane 
Christopher Sower Co., Philada. tions, and correction of exercises," Sample copy, Part & 
LETTERS AN v 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. ngs of tory. ALD, TS MEISTERSCEAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


DRESS, EDUCATION, MABRIAGE, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. THEIR SPHERE, INFLUENCE, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Beparating Mental and POEMS AND BALLADS WOMENS WORK, WOMEN’S BETTER NOT By J. H. VINCENT, 


| Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


, 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. RIGHTS, Etc., Etc. 12mo, extra gilt. LL.D. The above is the 
, | evils as dancing, cards, theatres, and wi the 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, Copies of these volumes will be sent for exami-| subjects of discussion. hese are presented in their true 
Manuals of Methods and Ker to ths Above. | Of “The Youth's Companion,” author of Zigzag | nation, with reference to introduction by mail, | the dangers connected with them. and the better 
ic en rankness a 
Journeys,” ete. on recetpt of two-thirds of the pri Prves. lig of calm eritictom, and in that light there are few 
School Keeping : How Do It Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price $1.00. JOHN WILEY SONS, estive, aid wiss.""— Haprise ‘Quarterly. Haste: 
u ound loth. Price, 
D g ' 0 0 #| One of the most important books of the season. It is Sater Wines, New York, FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 “Astor Place, N. ¥. 
: full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found Publishers of Industrial Works and Text-books for a 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- Scientific Schools and Colleges. BOOK AGENTS WANTED ror 
book. *,* Catalogues and circulars sent free b 
mail. 
Price, 75 cents. Address, |. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., : 4 Y STORY 0 THE WAR 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. SEND TO — Mary A. Livermore 
e 
; no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING co ay 4 narrative of ‘Four Years’ Personal Experi- 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug-| gms Essentials 19 Murray St., New York  qpee ae and Mespitel purtrays the 
pestions on teaching, management, and discipline, OF For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies Shadows “as S woman saw them.” Bright, Pure. ahd Good, 
long, varied, and successful experi- Geography. Midersleeve’s Latin, Venable’a Algebra, ete. pathos, sight to ‘all : Splendid and 
NEW EN old richly colored in exact sac-simile. 
ress N. PURLISHING Address GLAND PUB. ([HE AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its| $200’ month made. ag- Distance no Kindrance, for 
merset Street. Boston. class. Subseription price, $1.00 a year. WORTHINGTON OO, 
, I. PRIMARY SPEAKER. Boards, $0.50 TH K 


II, JUNIOR SPEAKER, With Instructions to her wie Surprise and 4 
Young Speakers. Cloth, lisher who find such admirable 


bd and the coura 
ADVANCED SPEAKER. "With direction N ational S eakers of St, Louls, ‘Rev. 'T. bewitt Talmage, Rev. M. W. Sirpker, 
nounced, Cloth, 1.25 B. Reed, D. do the cloth eredit ; while T. 


There is a great variety of fresh, short, pieces.” William Curtis honor the polit 


Depew, “Sunset” Cox and George William Curtis honor the politi- 


erald and Sen H cians. We suspect its modern char 
Presbyter t, postpaid, on receipt of price, by are Weary with the standard selections of ait time." Journal of Ed... 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, : : : 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


READINGS | of Garret's “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


iq ENTIMENT, PatTHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
— Dramatic Diacect, Reiiciovus 
Temperance Reapincs, Diarocurs,—in fact just what you are look- 
PLAYS ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- a 


tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 


ler for No. 27, d ; e 
GARRETT RCO, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. A Preparation for the Study of English Literature embrac- 
240 Pages, only 70 Cis. nd of all the Numbers sent Frer. in a Review of Et 5) 
| g ymology; Essentials of English Grammar 
FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 76,000 SOLD! CHEAP Raion ONLY 81,70, JUST and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo 
° 


i“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA® “lot, 282 Pages. 


3 : pe ” 
am ose Ex 


. JP. Ne D.D. 
FOR BIC TERMS Appiy to HUBBARD BROS” PHIL or Boer 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY, ing injormatog which thoy of amd interes 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres ipils’ use from various outside and ften 
including a complete, system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
oughly © principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


‘ in every department. De: conf 
ring ppens 6. opens three wee fag July 16, at Martha’s Vine. 
Cottage . tely follo db 
BESO President, 36 Bromfield Boston,Mass, STEA - E. Agent, Hawiey St., Boston, Mass 


© “Ses 
J 
neconvenient sources. 


